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Ir would probably have been attended with happy effects upon 
é, the cause of early education, if the institutions formed for the care 
F and education of infants had been called Asylums stead of Schools, 
as indeed, they originally were. Names influence, very much, the 
expectations of parents and the public, and the conceptions of 
teachers in regard to their duty. ‘The name of a Female College, 
for example, has excited extravagant expectations in some pa- 
rents, ridiculous vanity in others, and equally unfounded preju- 
dices in others; while those institutions which are called by the 
unassuming, but correct name of Seminaries, or Academies, though 
in some instances of equally high claims as to studies and useful- 
ness, receive universal approbation, and excite none but proper 
feelings. In the same way, the mere name of an Infant School, 
has seemed to furnish a kind of pledge, that the half formed minds, 
introduced into them, should be compelled to perform mental 
labor — should be returned to their parents little prodigies of early 
improvement. It has not less excited the benevolent vanity of 
; some of their patrons, and we have been pained to see how they 
would bring forward little victims of mistaken kindness to excite 
the applause of a large assembly, by showing how excessively 
their brains had been made to grow and act, beyond any other part 
of their diminutive frame. For ourselves, we have no more pa- | 
tience with this abuse of benevolent feeling to produce premature 
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advances in one part of the system at the expense of the rest, than 
we have with the method employed at Strasburg, of shutting up 
their geese in a coop so small that they cannot move, and feeding 
them with fat meat, in order to render their livers peculiarly large 
and delicate for the famous pies of Strasburg. We have expressed, 
too fully, our views of premature development, to render it neces- 
sary that we should again say how much we are opposed to a sys- 
tem of hot-house forcing, under whatever name. 

Infant A’sylums owe their origin to the benevolence of a German 
Princess, and were intended to provide better air, food, attendance, 
and training for the children of the poor, than they could otherwise 
receive, together with such instruction as their age allowed. 

The same spirit appears to have actuated the founders and patrons 
of the institutions described in the following circular, issued at Paris. 
Our readers may recollect the description of this Asylum, as given 
at page 140 of our first volume; and will be gratified, we doubt 
not, to learn that the expectations of its founders have been more 
than realized. 


* Paris, Fesruary 6rn, 1834, 


* Among the charitable institutions of Paris, is one which all 
persons who are interested for the laboring and poor classes of so- 
ciety will appreciate ; it is that called the Asylum Rooms. 

* The first years of life, the period so important for moral and 
physical development, are for the children of the poor and for those 
of most mechanics, a season of every kind of dangers. 'Too young 
to be admitted into the schools, these unfortunate little ones are 
left to themselves, whilst their parents go to their daily employ- 
ments. Confined in an unhealthy hovel, they are exposed to a 
thousand accidents, and are frequently burned, or else they run 
the streets, where they find other dangers and learn lessons of im- 
morality ; soon the vicious propensities are developed, and cannot 
be eradicated. 

“In the Asylum Rooms, children, from the age of two to seven 
years, are kept during the day. Collected under a common su- 
perintendence, they contract habits of obedience and honesty, and 
the principles of religion and morality are imbibed. Their mothers, 
during this time, can devote themselves to lucrative occupations, 
and contribute to the support of the family. 

“* A committee of ladies, appointed by the general council of the 
Hospices, have opened, since 1825, ten asylums, which contain 
more than seventeen hundred children of both sexes; but there 
are still thousands who suffer without our being able to admit them ; 
for more than twenty-four asylums * would be necessary in Paris 


* Fourteen had been opened previous to 1825. 
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to meet the pressing wants of the population. The aid of public 
charity is indispensable to accomplish this, and the ladies of the 
committee solicit your assistance on behalf of the existing asylums 
and those which are yet to be opened; and if you consent to re- 
new your subscription annually, you will ensure the continuance 
of establishments worthy of your care. Any sum, however small, 
will be received with gratitude. 


Tue Countess or Bonny, President, 
Emite Mater, Secretary.” 


There is, however, a demand for such institutions beyond the 
mere limits of suffering poverty, and for the same reasons as for 
other schools. ‘There are, in all the classes of Society, parents, 
whose circumstances render them unable, or whose character 
renders them unfit to take the care of their children, even at an 
early age. Many a life is lost, many a child is ruined, many 
a bad citizen formed, by the want of proper training. It is far 
easier to find two faithful, able guardians for twenty or thirty in- 
fants, than fifty competent parents ; and we believe, therefore, that 
Infant Asylums, properly conducted, aiming chiefly at the care of 
the body and the character, and giving instruction only as it can 
be easily and cheerfully received,—in short, extensive public 
nurseries, — would be a great blessing to the community. 


It is in this view, that we insert the following extracts from the 
** Sixth Annual Report of the Infant School Society of Boston.”’ 
The schools of this Society are represented as more flourishing 
than at any former period. 


“It is now six years since the first infant school was established in 
this city. During this period, hundreds of children have been taken 
from the streets, and instructed in useful knowledge. Hundreds of in- 
dustrious mothers have been relieved from the care of their young 
children during the day, and have thus been enabled to gain a comforta- 
ble subsistence. 

“Though our rules do not oblige the teachers to take children under 
eighteen months of age, they have, in many cases, taken them when not 
more than sixteen, and even twelve months old. 

“ Viewed simply in the light of neighborhood nurseries, these schools 
are valuable institutions —as every mother knows how much attention 
such children require. 

“During these six years, we have reason to think that much good has 
been done, and more evil prevented. How much, we cannot tell. Our 
schools have made better children, and it remains for future years to 
show whether they will make better men and women. But if the earliest 
impressions are most lasting, there is much to hope. They are expen- 
sive institutions, it is truae— but we believe they are all they cost. 
it is earnestly recommended to those who have any doubts on the sub- 
ject, to visit the schools, and the parents of the scholars. 
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“'The object of our infant schools is the same with that of the ‘ Society 
for the Moral and Religious instruction of the Poor.’ The only differ- 
ence is, that we commence ‘the moral and religious instruction of the 
poor’ at an earlier age than they do. 

“No Christian parent thinks it safe to let his child roam the streets, 
and mingle with bad company, till he is old enough to go to the Sabbath 
school. It is found that the seeds of folly, which are bound up in the 
heart of a child, may spring to a premature maturity in these hotbeds of 
vice, and before they are four years old, may bring forth bitter fruits. 
While the city missionary is laboring to reform the parents, the infant 
school endeavors to prevent their children from ever needing reform. 

“The phrenologist fears we shall learn the children too much, and 
the primary school teachers and committees complain that we learn 
them too little. Our great aim has been, to teach them to ‘fear God 
and keep his commandments ;’ and we sometimes have cheering evi- 
dence that our efforts are not in vain. 

“Infant schools appeal to the feelings of every mother, in the char- 
acter of neighborhood nurseries for neglected children. ‘They appeal to 
the Christian, for they are designed to carry the gospel to the poor. 
They appeal to the friend of Sabbath Schoois, for they are kindred insti- 
tutions — having the same object in view, and using the same means. 
They appeal to the friend of the poor, for they are calculated to bring 
permanent relief, by removing the causes of poverty. They appeal to 
the ministers of the gospel, for they preach to a class of immortal beings, 
whom the eloquence of the pulpit cannot reach. They appeal to the 
city missionary, for if they succeed, he will soon have no work to do. 
They appeal to the political economist, for they hope to do more than any 
thing he has yet devised, to prevent pauperism, and supersede alms- 
houses and prisons. ‘They appeal to the patriot, for if suffered to have 
their perfect work, our country, instead of degenerating, will stand yet 
higher among the nations. Finally, they appeal to Him, who, when he 
was on earth, took little children in his arms and blessed them, and said 
to his disciples, ‘ Feed my lambs.’ ” 


The first Annual Report of the “ Richmond, (Va.) Infant Free 
School Society” is a document of much importance and interest ; 
and contains much that is adapted to our present purpose. ‘Though 
the Society has but recently commenced its labors, they have much 
to encourage them. A school was opened on the first of July, 
1833, with only twelve children ; but in June, 1834, the number 
had increased to seventy-three. Perhaps the following extract 
will best serve to show the object and character of this school, and 
what should be a prominent object of those who have the care of 
every Asylum for Infants. : 

“The immediate results of an Infant School, are not of a character to 
be definitely described, or very obviously perceived. The system of in- 
struction, when faithfully applied, may be likened to clipping the sprouts, 
as they shoot from noxious roots, and depositing seed in a soil which, 
though in many respects favorable, yet time alone, by the blessing of 
God, can secure the growth. Many circumstances connected with this 
school, are peculiarly calculated to prevent obvious results ; such as the 
unfavorable influence to which most of the children are exposed, when 
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out of school, and the short time many of them are connected with it, 
owing to frequent change of residence. Yet, it is believed, sufficient 
success has attended the undertaking, to warrant a continuance of simi« 
lar effort. The general aspéct of the children is improved; they are 
neater in personal appearance, and more orderly and mild in their de- 
portment. In several cases, there is a decided change apparent in the 
temper and disposition. A little girl, remarkable for giving way to her 
passions, by knocking her head, pulling her bair, &c., when any com- 
mand, unpleasant to her, was given, now needs only to hear the com- 
mand, to secure cheerful obedience. Another child, considered quite 
unmanageable by his parents, who, in fits of anger, would fiercely throw 
stones through the windows, and curse his mother to her face, is now 
kind and amiable in his deportment, and seldom manifests anything like 
anger.” 


The following statement, and list of anecdotes, is by no means 
the least interesting part of the Report. We are aware that great 
care should be used by the conductors of Infant Asylums, not to 
array children against their parents, though ever so intemperate. 
Perhaps they would do well to remember the caution once given 
to those, the scene of whose ministry was chiefly among adults ; 
** Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” In the pres- 
ent instance, no evil appears to have arisen, for we are expressly 
told, that the influence of the school on the parents, is not only very 
happy, but that the parents themselves feel that their situation at 
the school is a favor. 


“Early in the autumn of 1833, it was discovered, that a great propor- 
tion of the children were in tb» * =bitof getting morning drams. It was 
evident that, unless this coulu ve counteracted in some way, the benefi- 
cial efforts of moral instruction would be looked for in vain. Measures 
were taken to enlighten the minds of the children, by simple illustra- 
tions, presenting to them the drunkard, and the sure process by which 
he became so, together with the dreadful consequences of drunkenness, 
here and hereafter. It was quite surprising to see how quick were their 
perceptions, how proper their applications, and how correct their rea- 
soning upon this subject. 

“A gentleman furnished them with a series of cuts representing the 
progress of the drunkard from infancy to the gallows, the exhibition of 
which made a deep impression on their minds. A little girl, after look- 
ing at one of the pictures where a child was in the act of asking its 
mother for a dram, said, ‘ O, that is just as 1 used to do before I knew it 
was so bad to drink drams; bat I never mean to drink any more.’ It is 
believed she has kept her resolution. Her mother says she cannot pre- 
vail on her to take even cordial. A little boy said, one morning, ‘I did 
not drink a dram, for I thought of the little boy who teased his mother 
for a dram, and at last came to the gallows.’ A little child, on being 
asked why she would not take drams now, replied, ‘ for fear it will make 
me a drunkard, and God says no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Another would not take hercoffee out of a cup in which there 
had been whiskey, lest it should taint her breath.” 


The experience of the Richmond Infant Free School Society 
confirms the increasing sentiment, that the number of infants as- 
45* 
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signed to the care of a single teacher has often been too large ; and 
that if it be limited to forty, a greater amount of good will proba- 
bly be secured in the increased attention which the teacher will be 
able to afford, not only to the health and personal comfort, and 
moral habits of each individual, but to their intellectual cultivation. 

The Asylum for Female Orphans, — infants, among others, — 
to be located at Fredericksburg, Va., of which mention is made 
in another part of this number, and the views of its founders, afford 
increasing evidence that the true end of infant schools is beginning 
to be better understood in the United States, and that while less 
effort is making to form intellectual prodigies, much more pains are 
taken in reference to health and personal comfort, and to improve 
the body, and develope and cultivate the social and moral feelings. 





ORPHAN ASYLUM AT HALLE. 


Amoné charitable institutions of the kind, none is more justly 
celebrated than Franxe’s Institution at Halle, in Germany. 
This institution is also sometimes called the Orphan Asylum, or 
Orphan Hospital. Augustus Hermann Franke, the founder of this 
and several institutions connected with it, and who was otherwise 
greatly distinguished in the history of philanthropy, was born at 
Lubec, in 1663. Having entered the University in his fourteenth 
year and passed through it with great rapidity and success, he be- 
came, at the early age of eighteen, a distinguished lecturer, and 
was soon after appointed a professor of Oriental Languages and 
Theology in the new University of Halle. At the same time, he 
became, also, the pastor of Glaucha, a suburb of the city of Halle, 
where his institutions were subsequenily established. 

The ignorance and poverty of the inhabitants of the village of 
Glaucha, filled the benevolent heart of Franke with the deepest 
distress; and in 1694, when he was scarcely thirty years of age, 
he began a plan for their reformation, which succeeded beyond 
his fondest hopes and most sanguine expectations; and which, 
when we compare the present results of the undertaking with the 
smallness of the beginning, can hardly fail to astonish us. 

He first instructed a few destitute children in his own house, and 
gave them alms. After this, he received several orphans into his 
family. Their number soon increased; and several benevolent 
individuals of Halle assisted him in his charitable work. 

The number of orphans increasing every year, it was found ne- 
cessary, in 1698, four years after the plan was begun, to erect 
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buildings for their accommodation. But how was the money to 
be obtained for this purpose? ‘The resources of the philanthro- 
pist were very inconsiderable. Franke however commenced, and 
the buildings went on. Money was sent to him from all quarters, 
sometimes when he least expected it. Indeed, it frequently hap- 
pened, that when his means were wholly exhausted, and he was, 
apparently, unable to proceed a step farther, he received such un- 
expected supplies, as gave him the most ample proof of the divine 
protection and favor. It is also worthy of remark, that this un- 
looked for assistance often came immediately after he had been en- 
gaged, as is confidently stated, in the most fervent prayers for the 
orphans and poor. Among other benefactions, was one from a 
chemist, who, on his death bed, gave him a recipe for compound- 
ing several medicines, which afterwards yielded an income of from 
$20,000 to $30,000. It was these frequent and liberal donations 
which enabled him to erect and complete stone buildings, which 
form two rows eight hundred feet long; and without the least 
assistance from the government. 

The number of orphans in that part of the institution of Franke 
which is devoted to their accommodation is, at present, about one 
hundred. The greatest number which it has ever contained at 
once, is two hundred. Since its foundation, it has been the happy 
means of educating, gratuitously, no less than four thousand and 
five hundred orphans, of whom three fourths were boys. Such of 
the boys as manifest talents, are here prepared for the university. 

Connected with the Orphan Asylum, are, 1. The Royal Peda- 
gogium, an institution for the education of young men. Since its 
establishment, in 1697, it has educated two thousand seven 
hundred and ninety individuals. ‘They pay for their education, 
which is of a very high standard. 2. The Latin school, for pupils 
less wealthy than the former; and for boys of the city of Halle. 
The number of boarding scholars in this department has sometimes 
been very large. 3. The German school, for boys and girls whose 
parents do not wish to give them a learned education. 4. The 
Canstein Bible Press, instituted in 1712, by one Canstein, a friend 
of Franke, the object of which was, to furnish the Bible, at a cheap 
rate, by stereotyping it.* From this press have already been issued 
two millions of copies of the whole Bible, one million of the 
New Testament. The profit belongs to the press, and is de- 
voted to rendering every new edition still cheaper than the former. 
5. A large library, and collections of natural history and philoso- 
phy. Its income is derived from the extensive apothecary’s shop 


* Canstein died in 1719, leaving to the orphan asylum his library, and a part 
of his fortune. 
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of the orphan asylum ; from the book establishment, which is one 
of the largest in all Germany, and publishes all sorts of school 
books, at very low prices ; from the pedagogium ; and from chari- 
table contributions. 

The benevolent founder of such a combination of charitable in- 
stitutions, died in June, 1727, after devoting himself to his favorite 
establishment for thirty-three years. 

The following letter, from a correspondent of the Baptist Reg- 
ister, shows the actual condition of the Orphan House at Halle, in 
March, of the present year ; which, though it should repeat some 
of the statements we have already made, we choose to insert 
entre. 


“ Haute, Marcu, 1834. 


“The Orphan House, at Halle is, to the stranger, an object of 
peculiar interest, as exhibiting the fruits of an enlarged Christian 
benevolence, which has immortalized the name of Franke. Though 
it rose from the smallest beginnings, it has grown to a large, literary 
establishment, embracing all the public schools at Halle, except 
the university. At present, more than two thousand scholars are 
there receiving daily instruction, though, alas! under the influ- 
ence of Rationalism. It has two gymnasia, to prepare young 
men for the universities ; one called the Pedagogium, designed for 
the rich, — the other, called the principal Latin School, designed for 
the common people ; a scientific school to prepare young men for 
business ; and four day schools, two of which are free. The num- 
ber of orphans, supported by the institution, is fixed at one hundred ; 
of which two thirds are to be males. There is, also, a conside- 
rable fund appropriated to the support of those in the Latin 
School, who distinguish themselves by their scholarship. 

“The Bible Institution, founded by Von Canstein, and the press 
connected with it, are too well known by the Christian public to 
need description. The public library, to which the students have 
access, contains nearly thirty thousand volumes. The orphan house 
bookstore is one of the most respectable and substantial in Ger- 
many, and annually sends to the United States, large quantities of 
German books. The profits of this, as well as of the extensive 
apothecary shop, go to the support of the institution. But, alas ! 
the spirit of its pious founder is no longer the presiding genius of 
the place. 

“The ‘ Franken Stiftungen,’ (charitable establishment,) as it is 
called, is situated in the south part of the city. Its principal 
building fronts a large street and public square, and another of 
nearly equal size stands directly in the rear, at the distance of 
eight hundred feet. These are so joined together by two rows of 
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buildings, as to leave a beautiful enclosure of about fifty feet in 
width. As one enters it from the street, he ascends a large flight 
of stone steps, and finds himself in a spacious entry, with a stone 
floor. On the right, are large windows, and a door leading to the 
bookstore ; on the left, a corresponding department for the fine 
apothecary shop. Passing directly forward, he comes to a portico, 
from which, a flight of side steps leads to the upper stories, in 
which, are the numerous steps of the Latin School. Another 
flight, directly in front, descends to the beautiful large area within. 
Passing along this elegant walk, he has, on his left, the row of 
buildings containing the common schools, and the residences of the 
teachers, and on his right, the other row of buildings containing 
the Library, Bible Institute, dining hall, &c. Still continuing his 
course, he finds the walk gently ascending, and at the end, a broad 
terrace with stone steps, upon which is erected a large bronze 
statue of Franke, with an orphan boy, standing on each side. 
Here he reaches the Royal Pedagogium, which closes up the 
space.” 





WHAT EVERY TEACHER CAN DO, 


Mr Eprror,— In a former communication, I spoke of the im- 
portance of a recapitulation, or summing up of some of the promi- 
nent doctrines taught in the volumes of your Journal, under three 
heads. The first, or “Things which every teacher can do,” I 
now beg leave to present to your readers, in as condensed a form 
as possible. 

1. Every one who engages in school keeping, can open his 
school precisely at the appointed hour. There is no one thing, 
which, at first view, appears to promise so little, that will ultimately 
accomplish so much good, as this. I have seen an_ indifferent 
teacher inspire his pupils, and many of their parents, with confi- 
dence, and effect a thorough reformation in this respect, by com- 
mencing his exercises every morning at exactly nine o’clock, the 
time appointed, and persevering in this practice. I have known 
him dispense with his usual meal, when the lateness of the hour 
was likely to prevent his being at the school room in due season. 

2. It is in the power of every teacher to have the school room 
comfortable every morning, in regard to temperature. There is 
so much of suffering in school, from late, or inefficient, or smoking 
fires, that this is a point of more importance, than many are accus- 
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tomed to suppose. ‘The work of heating a school room does not 
properly belong to a teachey; and it is a most mistaken economy 
which leads his employers to suffer him to perform it, when those 
whose time is worth far less than his, could do it just as well. Still, 
if effectual measures are not taken by others, it is best for the 
teacher to see the work done, or do it himself. There are in- 
structors who have made their morning fires for six months together, 
and always with great advantage, both to themselves and their pu- 
pils. Every teacher can do this, —I mean if he is furnished with 
a sufficient quantity of good fuel ; and if not, he ought to relinquish 
his employment. 

3. All teachers have it in their power to welcome their pupils 
to the school room when they arrive, and to see that they are pro- 
vided with seats, books, &c., if they have them. It is true that 
such marks of attention and interest will consume time ; but is that 
time misemployed which is spent in measures calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness of a school, and impart to it a tone of good 
feeling which is not likely to be wholly lost during the day? 

4. Every teacher has it in his power to consult the health and 
comfort of his pupils while they remain with him. If the air is 
bad in the school room, he can ventilate the room by means of 
doors or windows. If the temperature is too high or too low, he 
can regulate it. If the pupils are tired of sitting, he can let them 
stand, or walk out; either single, or by classes. If they are thirsty, 
he can furnish them with drink, without exposing their health by 
suffering them to pour down large quantities of water when greatly 
heated with exercise. 

5. Every teacher can make constant and unremitting effort so 
to gain the affections and confidence of his pupils that he can con- 
trol them, properly, without violence. He can labor hard to gov- 
ern by persuasion, rather than force ; by kindness, rather than se- 
verity ; and by love, rather than fear. But when all other mea- 
sures fail, with certain individuals who have never been accustomed 
to restraint, without violence, — and such cases may occur in very 
large schools —every teacher can, as a last resort, use severity. 
Nor need he fear with some fastidious and over-philanthropic indi- 
viduals, so much the moral degradation which a little bodily pain 
may produce in the subject of punishment, as the more intense 
pain, and deeper degradation which must inevitably result from a 
habit of insubordination, either to parents or to higher authority. 

6. Every instructor can and should see that what he teaches, 
is taught thoroughly. If a school consists of eighty or an hundred 
pupils, the time which, in three hours, can be appropriated to an 
individual, is, of course, very trifling, and unless what is done for 
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an individual be thoroughly done, he will derive little benefit from 
attending, except in so far as he learns from hearing others. But 
even here, thorough teaching is equally indispensable ; for the 
more he learns from imitation, the greater the necessity that the 
example which he imitates, should be excellent. 

7. Every one who has the care of the young, can strive to fur- 
nish them with constant employment. ‘This is so indispensable, 
that when we have once considered the matter, we wonder why 
any teacher should ever have been so unreasonable as to require 
children to sit like statues an hour, or two hours, at a time; and 
why the latter should not have rebelled against such tyranny, much 
oftener than they have. 

8. It is, also, within the power of every one to try to make 
children interested in what they learn. He has not the first quali- 
fication of a teacher, who supposes the child to be benefited to the 
utmost, when he is wholly passive in the work of education, like a 
vessel which merely receives and contains what is put into it. It 
is as necessary that the mental palate should be gratified, as the 
physical. 

9. He who takes a school, should remember that he is not only 
responsible to those who are committed to his charge, and to their 
parents, but to God. He should, therefore, devote himself wholly 
to the business ; attending to nothing else, except so far as may be 
necessary, in order to preserve his health. His school is to have 
a place among his first thoughts in the morning, and his last in the 
evening, as well as those of every hour between. If a teacher 
cannot afford to teach thus, then let him betake himself, at once, 
to some other employment. But I have seen an experienced 
and approved teacher devote himself wholly to the work of 
managing and instructing a school for six dollars a month, and his 
board, (about half the usual compensation in the place,) besides 
expending a part of even this scanty pittance for conveniences for 
the pupils. 

10. Every teacher, whatever may be his religious opinions or 
creed, and whatever may be the difficulty of inculcating religion, or 
even omgees in his school by precept, can set a pure and spotless 
example before his pupils. Now, although I think few teachers, 
at least in New England and New York, are guilty of open immo- 
rality, yet I am compelled to believe, that multitudes fail to set 
such an example on all occasions as they ought. And it is owing 
to this fact, in no small degree, that many observing men have 
come to the conclusion, — strange and unwarranted, as it appears, — 
that our common schools are doing more harm than good. It is 
not that the pupils do not learn to read, and write, and cipher, — 
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better, perhaps, than formerly,— but that the moral habits which 
they acquire, are often extremely unfavorable. 

Perhaps they reason thus, “1 send my child to school for four 
months in the summer, and four in the winter, from the age of four 
to sixteen. During this time, he learns to spell, read, and write, 
and gets a little knowledge of arithmetic, grammar and geography. 
But he does not appear to me to acquire more knowledge, in the 
whole time, than he might gain in about one year of constant and 
faithful instruction. And this is not the worst of it, either. He 
comes from the school with many bad habits, which I labor morn- 
ing and evening, and during vacations, with all my might, to eradi- 
cate ; but always without success. In spite of all I can do, he 
carries these habits with him from year to year, from childhood to 
youth, and from youth to maturity; and it is to be feared, he will 
then be likely to carry them with him through life. Well for him 
if he do not carry them and their consequences with him, beyond 
the grave!” 

But all the moral evils thus complained of, — and they are cer- 
tainly numerous, — need not discourage us. ‘Though there is much 
that common school teachers cannot accomplish, there is, also, 
much they can do. We might as well “ despair of the republic,” 
as ofcommon schools. ‘They can be reformed, and probably will 
be. Such, even, as they now are, and such as they can be made, 
they constitute, in no small degree, the hope of the country, the 
church, and the world. 


Let me not be understood, Mr Editor, as attempting to give a 
complete enumeration of the things which, according to the doc- 
trines of the “ Annals of Education,” every teacher can do. I 
have only selected a few,—such as it seems to me, are the more 
prominent ones. What has been said, is intended to apply to all 
teachers ; whether of Infant, Primary, Common, Select, or Aca- 
demic Schools, — whatever the name may be, — and whether they 
include the child of two years, or the youth of twenty. 

In my next communication, I am to present a compendium of 
the “ things which many teachers can do.” ‘They are much more 
numerous than those which are within the power of all; and may 
demand more space. A Teracuer. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESSES. 


Inaugural Address delivered by the Rev. Steruen Oxi, President of 
Randolph Macon College, on the occasion of his introduction into office. 


Inaugural Address of Rev. Rurus Bascock, Jr., President of Waterville 
College, July 29, 1834. 


Ranpotexw Macon Co ttece is founded and sustained by the 
Wesleyan Methodists, —and Waterville college, by the Baptists. 
It is peculiarly interesting to receive from two denominations, who 
so recently dreaded the influence of human learning, and now, in 
Mr Olin’s language, are “ roused from a long reverie,” the inaugural 
addresses of presidents of colleges, which aim at a high standard of 
liberal education. Both addresses give evidence of talent and 
sound judgment ; and we are desirous to make them better known 
to our readers. 

President Olin commences with a just tribute of gratitude and 
respect to those who have contributed to advance the arts and the 
physical sciences, as among the most valuable patrons of intellectual 
enterprise, by diminishing the labor, and increasing the profits of 
human toil, and rescuing much of time and talent from the mate- 
rial world. 

He next goes on to point out what should constitute a course of 
liberal studies. After stating, distinctly, the high claims of the 
mathematics, he argues, with no less zeal, the importance of the 
ancient languages. 


“Throughout the whole progress of modern literature, froni its dawn to 
its present state of maturity and comparative perfection, classical learning 
has been its safest guide, and its most liberal benefactor. With an unal- 
terable constancy, it has held forth its masterly performances and authori- 
tative examples to human observation, to correct the eccentricities of gen- 
ius, to restrain the aberrations of taste, and to rebuke the waywardness 
of imagination, and the extravagancies of fashion. Its graceful speci- 
mens of eloquence and poetry, of style and sentiment, embody and ex- 
emplify the immutable laws of composition and the mind. They consti- 
tute an unexceptionable standard of good writing, above envy or contro- 
versy, which acts, at once, as the inspirer and counsellor of genius; the 
model and test of excellence. 

Whilst the classical student secures, in an eminent degree, the most 
valuable ends of education in the discipline of his intellectual faculties, 
his labors are amply rewarded by the acquisition of valuable knowledge. 
It is not true, as often asserted, that the classics impart nothing to the 
mind but a dry vocabulary of obsolete words and idioms, utterly useless for 
all the purposes of speech and reason. Language, as well as mind and 
raatter, has its philosophy, not formed to suit its particular cases, but appli- 
cable, with few modifications, to the dialects of all ages and nations, 
The regularity, the copiousness, the elegant refinement, and the pro- 
found logic of the Greek and Roman tongues, give facilities for the inves- 
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tigation of these universal laws, unknown to the defective and anomalous 
languages of modern times; and the youth, who has once thoroughly mas- 
tered the difficulties and the mysteries of classical literature, has imbibed 
those unchangeable principles of speech and of thought, which are alone 
able to guide him on the great occasions, in active life, when eloquence 
and reason exert a controlling influence.” 


He remonstrates against the disposition to swell the list of col- 
legiate studies, already burdensome, to the immature minds found 
in our public institutions ; and considers, that with such minds, mere 
lectures on a variety of topics,can never take the place of thorough 
recitation, on a judicious selection of subjects. 

In regard to the discipline of public institutions, President Olin 
has no confidence in anything short of the influence of christianity 
to maintain it in any degree. 


“T venture to affirm, that this generation has not given birth to another 
absurdity so monstrous, as that which would exclude from our seminaries 
of learning, the open and vigorous inculcation of the religious faith which 
is acknowledged by our whole population, and which pervades every one 
of our free institutions. Our governors and legislators, and all the deposi- 
taries of honor and trust, are prohibited from exercising their humblest 
functions, till they have pledged their fidelity to the country, upen the holy 
gospels. ‘The most inconsiderable pecuniary interest is regarded too sa- 
cred to be entrusted to the most upright judge or juror, or to the most un- 
re i witness, till their integrity has been fortified by an appeal to the 
high sanctions of Christianity. 

“ Even the exercise of the elective franchise is usually suspended on the 
same condition. The interesting moralities of the domestic relation; the 
laws of marriage and divorce ; the mutual obligations of parents and chil- 
dren, are all borrowed from the christian scriptures. The fears of the 
vicious, and the hopes of the upright; the profane ribaliry of the profli- 
gate, no less than the humble thanksgiving of the morning and evening 
sacrifice, do homage to the gospel, as the religion of the American people. 
Our eloquence and our poetry; our periodical and popular literature in 
all their varieties ; the novel, the tale, the ballad, the play, —all make their 
appeal to the deep sentiments of religion that pervade the popular bosom. 
Christianity is our birthright. It is the richest inheritance bequeathed us 
by our noble fathers. It is mingled in our hearts with all the fountains of 
sentiment and of faith. And are the guardians of public education alone 
‘halting between two opinions?’ Do they think that, in fact, for practi- 
cal purposes, the truth of Christianity is still a debatable question? Is it 
still a question, whether the generations yet to rise up and occupy the 
wide domains of this great empire, to be the representatives of our name, 
our freedom, and our glory, before the nations of the earth shall be a 
Christian or an Infidel people °” 


He alludes, with great justice, to that source of insubordination, 
which we have formerly pointed out in our colleges, the too early 
age of the students. 

“The internal discipline of a college is a subject of great practical im- 
portance, as well as of great delicacy and difficulty, The regulations of 


society which fix the period of minority, are formed upon the constitution 
of nature, and dictates of experience. The controlling authority of the 
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parent is maintained, till the formation of proper habits, and some maturity 
of judgment, are presumed to have fitted the child for subjection to the 
positive institutions of society, and the general restraints of moral obliga- 
tions. In our places of learning, this period is usually anticipated, and 
this salutary arrangement disturbed. The youth passes from a govern- 
ment of authority and influence, to a government of laws, before he is pre- 
pared to appreciate the value and the reason of the resirictions that are 
imposed upon him, or to respect their sanctions. Dislike and contempt 
for regulations deemed frivolous or arbitrary ; reckless indifference to con- 
sequences, and practised ingenuity in evading the penalty, whilst it violates 
the spirit of the law, are the two common results of this premature and 
unnatural substitution of positive enactments, for that discretionary power 
with which God has invested the parent. The evil is one of portentous 
magnitude ; but it is not easy, perhaps not possible, to prescribe a remedy.” 

He proposes that Jess of positive laws should exist, and more of 
discretionary parental power be vested in the officers ; but he also 
shows clearly, that great dangers attend this; and we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that so long as a part of the power is entrusted to a 
changing body of tutors, advanced but a few years beyond their 
pupils in experience, we believe it would only increase the evil, 
It is certainly startling, to hear from a presidential chair, 

“ Of the whole number of those who enter college, it is believed that less 
than half remain to complete their education. The majority are arrested 
in their career of improvement by idle or vicious habits ; by extravagance 
and discontent ; and sometimes by unwise laws and mal-administration. 
This result of the prevailing systems of public jnstruction is truly 
appalling.” 

President Olin looks, with much confidence, to manual labor as 
the source of great and salutary reform in the morals and manners 
of our schools of learning, and hopes it will render education more 
accessible to those in the middle classes, especially at the south, 
where they have hitherto been unable to enjoy its advantages. He 
concludes with an earnest appeal to the body of Methodists, to put 
forth all their eneryies in the great work of education, to which 
they are just roused. 


President Babcock has chosen a most important topic. ‘“ The 
object of the teacher’s office,” he remarks, is three fold; to secure 
mental discipline, to communicate useful knowledge, and to give 
all our powers a right direction. The last, in his view, is the pre- 
eminent duty. 

In regard to the topics of instruction, his views of the classics co- 
incide entirely, with those of President Olin. 

“ The purposes of healthful discipline may, for the most part, be happily 
secured in those very studies which are of useful tendency. Such, emi- 
nently, is the study of the ancient and modern languages. Neither of these 
would have been decried, as they are, had a more just and philosophical 
view been takén of their direct and indirect utility. What! shall a man, 
whose great business through life is identified with the right use of lan- 
guage, be told that it is needless and preposterous for him to study its con- 
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stituent elements? Or shall he be told that as much advantage may be 
derived from the perusal of an author in his vernacular tongue, as by the 
careful study of one equally valuable in his thoughts, but written in a Jan- 
guage which requires, at every step, comparison, judgment, precision, 
taste; and which, by their very exercise, tend to strengthen all these 
powers? Let it be granted, that some of the reasons which were formerly 
much relied on, as requiring the study of the ancient languages, are no 
longer valid ; or, in the same degree valid, as at the time when most of 
the elementary instruction, in some important branches, was accessible 
only through this channel. Let it be freely conceded, that what is chiefly 
valuable in them, has been laid open to the mere English scholar by trans- 
lations, or has been superseded by original treatises of equal or superior 
value, in our own tongue. Still, you leave untouched reasons of para- 
mount importance, for giving to these studies a share of attention. I can- 
not, therefore, sympathise with that innovating rage, which would exile 
the study of ancient, or even of modern languages from our literary insti- 
tutions, The kind of mfluence which this study indirectly produces, is 
greatly needed by all educated men. They also need to improve their 
precision and copiousness, their taste and correctness in the use of their 
own language; and no more ready and certain method for securing this 
= can be devised, than the study of those from which ours is princi- 
pally derived.” 

He presents one reason, which is not hackneyed, for the study 
of mathematics. 

“ Let it never be forgotten, that the best exercises for the mind, and es- 

cially for the judgment, are always found in those subjects which do not 

ias us for or against them. Such, eminently, are the mathematics, seve- 

ral branches of philosophy, and the natural sciences generally. Vigorous 
application to these, will happily prepare us for the important, complica- 
ted, and otherwise embarrassing emergencies of actual life, in which this 
discipline is most necessary, and its deficiency utterly irreparable. William 
Tell could never have gained such surprising skill in markmanship, if his 
early exercises had been of a character to agitate his heart, like the require- 
ment to shoot the apple on his son’s head.” 


He insists, not less earnestly, on the importance of the study of 
man, himself, — of his body as well as of his mind, and asks, “ why 
should not the principles of physiology, at least, be taught in every 
course of liberal study ? Will those who neglect it for the sake of 
adding one more classic to the course, furnish us with an answer ? 

“ But,” he remarks, “more will depend on the manner of 
teaching, than on the subject of instruction.” Interest in the teacher, 
simplicity of manner, practical application of truth, and a course 
adapted to keep the faculties in constant activity, are the principal 
directions he gives. 

In treating of the requisites for the teacher’s office, he places a 
firm and vigorous constitution at the foundation. A_ well-disci- 
plined and energetic mind, blameless morals, entire self-control, and 
above all, true benevolence, he considers indispensable to a teacher. 
On the last point, he observes : — 


“ This affection for pupils, in order to produce its legitimate results, must 
be based on permanent principles, and must have a like permanency or 
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continuity of exercise. Fitful manifestations of affectionate regard, sepa- 
rated by long intervals of coldness, will not, probably, secure any happy 
results. The affection of the teacher, like that of the parent, should be a 
happy medium between fondling weakness and repulsive austerity, — 
pure, quenchless, and ennobling. He who is a stranger to such affection 
for his pupils, does not deserve to have a pupil ; nor will the relation which 
thus exists be productive of happy consequences. It may be sustained with 
tolerable decency on both sides; but its termination will be a mutual re- 
lief; and no tear of regret or swelling of tender emotions will mark the 
hour of separation. And can it be possible that a relation thus sustained, 
can realize the results which ouglit to flow from it? As well might we 
expect ‘grapes of thorns, or figs of-thistles. How certain it is, on the 
other hand, that the unaffected interest and affection of the teacher, will 
beget its own image in the heart of the pupil, — that it will prepare him to 
receive, With incomparably greater advantage, the lessons of instruction 
which are imparted to him, and will secure him against many of his most 
formidable dangers! By planting deeply in his bosom the conviction that 
his teacher is warmly interested in his happiness and advancement, the 
exercise of government, in its odious sense, will be rendered unnecessary.” 


He recommends a free and affectionate mode of intercourse be- 
tween teachers and pupils, and observes : — 


“ Let him not fear the loss of personal dignity, in thus mingling with 
those committed to his trust. Let him not do violence to the tender and 
generous impulses of his own nature, by shutting himself away from their 
sympathies, and severing the ties of a tender affection, which should make 
the interests and happiness of both, mutual and indispensable.” 


He considers the spirit of Christianity the best security for these 
moral qualities, and in regard to the jealousy of sectarianism, 
observes : — 


“ He that can, and does sincerely delight in the increase of true piety 
and virtue, in whatever form it appears, or by whatever name it is called, 
who delights in seeing and promoting the increase of love to God and 
love to our neighbor; and who, while fully believing, that without the 
spirit of Christ we are none of his, remembers that Christ severely rebuked 
the impertinent zeal of his own followers, for hindering those who followed 
not with them, —such an one, I am sure, need not be dreaded for his sec- 
tarianism, nor unconstitutionally excluded from the office of instruction in 
literature and science, even though he be also a teacher of the religion of 
Christ.” 

We cannot close our sketch of these interesting addresses, with- 
out begging the attention of those who would put out the lights of 
science, because they are not kindled in every street, to the follow- 
ing passage : — 

“The attempt which has been made to raise a popular clamor against 
the higher seminaries of learning, for the alleged purpose of giving more 
aid to common schools, is as wise and consistent, as it would be to sever 
the head from the human body, in order to favor the limbs. The one can- 
not long flourish without the other; and mutual hostility between their 
friends will be swicidal to the best interests of both.” 


46* 
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EXERCISE OF MIND IN CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


One source of difference of opinion in regard to the utility of 
classical studies, arises from the different modes of pursuing them. 
In our country, the ancient languages are studied, to a sad extent, 
as a mere exercise in the technics of etymology, syntax and 
prosody ; and when thus pursued, there can be no good reason for 
so great a sacrifice of time and labor, or for that mechanization 
(if we may make a term) of mind which is the natural result. It is 
true that much of this drilling is indispensable as a part of the exer- 
cise ; and it is alsotrue that when not carried to excess, it gives the 
pupil a habit of application, and a command of his faculties, which 
more agreeable but less laborious pursuits could not bestow. 

But those who advocate these studies, have another, and a higher 
standard of instruction in view. ‘They propose that young men 
should study, not the /anguages merely, or chiefly, but the au- 
thor’s models of thought and expression, whose superiority to other 
uninspired writings is admitted by most literary men. It will assist 
our readers to understand and appreciate these views, if they are 
familiar with the details of the best modes of instruction. We have 
already made some extracts from the correspondence of a gentle- 
man abroad, ascribed to a professor of the Newton Theological 
Seminary. Other extracts will illustrate the manner in which the 
judgment, and reason, and taste, are called into exercise in studies 
which, among us, are so often made to stupify every faculty but 
memory, and check every feeling but disgust. The following is 
an account of an exercise with a young class ina German Gymna- 
sium, on Cornelius Nepos. 

“Dr E——a, with a young class on Cornelius Nepos.— The exercise, 
which was in German, was distinguished by aremarkably clear exhibition 
of ultimate grammatical analysis. The principle of every rule referred to 
was searched out and sifted, till it was distinctly seen, and then a multi- 
tude of examples were given in German, which were required to be put 
into Latin. In the course of the reading, the students were frequently 
directed to tell in what other way the same idea could be expressed in 
good Latin ; to explain the principle of the different constructions; and to 
specify what constituted the peculiarities of this author’s style.” 


Another, on works which few of our Greek scholars see, ex- 
hibits topics of which they rarely hear. 


* Dr S——t, author of a good work on the life, character, and writings 
of Aristotle, heard a class of thirteen advanced students, on the C&dipus 
Coloneus, of Sophocles. Excepting the translation, which was into Ger- 
man, the Exercise was in Latin. The students spoke this language with 
great ease and fluency. A full exposition of the passage ; an examination 
of the higher principles of grammar ; a nice discrimination between poe- 
try and prose, whether in language or in thought ; a discussion of the com- 
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parative claims of different readings, occupied the chief attention. In these 
discussions, the teacher threw out many valuable hints, and abounded with 
instructive remarks. The classical ——— were of a very high order, 
and he seemed to understand the art of making scholars.” 


A third is equally removed from the ideas of most teachers and 
pupils in the United States. 


“ Dr Sch——t, rector of the Latin School, on Plato’s Symposium. In 
nice, metaphysical distinctions, and in translations, both the teacher and 
the class employed German; in all the rest, Latin. First, an explanation 
of the preceding paragraph, not by way of review, but for the sake of con- 
nection, was demanded, Then the whole of the twenty-ninth section was 
read and translated. The teacher insisted on great exactness of expression. 
He required the student to tell in which of his writings Cicero treated of 
the same subject ; what the views of that philosopher were ; what Latin 
terms he employed to express the same ideas which were contained in the 
Greek of Plato ; and what were the philosophical doctrines of their author. 
The teacher then gave an admirable exposition of the author’s theory of 
‘ideas, and particularly his doctrine respecting ‘the beautiful.’ He then 
retranslated the whole passage with masterly skill; gave out certain pas- 
sages to be translated into Latin, for the purpose of comparing the idioms 
of the two languages; and closed with a short extemporaneous lecture.” 








We need not say how few American students of Horace, even 
in our colleges, ever dreamed of such recitations as the following, 
upon that poet. 


“Drs t, in a Latin disputation with nine students on Horace’s Odes, 
lib. 4, ode 6.— The disputation appeared to have a twofold object; to ex- 
ercise the students in speaking Latin, and to train them in the art of criti- 
cism. There was a long argument about the design of the poet in this 
ode. The teacher would give no hints as to the right way of explaining 
the subject, but would merely show the incongruity and absurdity of the 
imperfect or incorrect views presented by the students. They, of course, 
would often go very long upon a point before they would stumble upon it, 
but in the mean time acquire much information respecting what the ode 
was not. It was like a fencing master exercising the sword with others, 
in order to impart his skill. The teacher was the most eloquent and ac- 
complished Latin speaker I have yet heard.” 

“DrL n, in Horace’s Odes. — The teacher took his place in the desk, 
with his author and manuscript before him, Of the latter, however, he 
made very little use. The Latin only wasspoken. After the usual course 
of translation and correction, words and phrases were closely examined 
with regard to lexicography, grammar and structure. The students were 
seanliod ae strip the ode of its poetical garb, and put it into pure Latin 
prose. This was a matter of some difficulty ; for one is, in such cases, 
very liable to retain a poetical word, or poetical construction, or to em- 
ploy a word or phrase not sanctioned by good usage. Recitation and lec- 
ture were combined. I found that the students were capable of giving the 
literature of Horace, specifying the best editions and the most valuable 
—— that had appeared on different portions of his works. This is a 
kind of knowledge as common in Germany, as it is rare in America.” 
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THE CONTRAST; OR THE PERVERSION OF CLAS- 
SICAL STUDIES. 


WE cannot better enforce the remarks of the preceding article, 
than by requesting our readers to peruse that and the former 
extracts from the account of recitations in the same institution, 
and then read the following account of the waste of time in the 
pursuit of the very same studies arising from the absurd methods 
which are adopted. We find it in an article on “ Boy’s Educa- 
tion,” in the Southern Academician, over the signature of Alpha, 
prefaced by the following judicious quotation : — 

“Tt is not the waste of intellect, as it lies torpid in the great multitude 
of our race, that is alone to be regretted. * * * It is, in many cases, 
the very industry of intellect, busily exerted, but exerted in labors that 
must be profitless.” 

The following account is then given of a course of classical study, 
if we may thus misuse the words, which is but too just a specimen 
of that which has been generally pursued in our country : — 

“ At seven years old, I was compelled, by my teacher, to drudge at Latin 
Grammar, — and many times have wept over the hated task ; with a per- 
suasion, that any thing on earth was more tolerable than my situation, in 
this respect. Again and again I recited this jargon through, and I may 
safely say, without being one whit the wiser, — and surely much less hap- 
py for the labor. At length, ‘Mair’s Introduction’ was put into my 
hands, and turning bad Latin into good, alias worse, constituted my daily 
toil. My grandfather, who had attended to Latin, and who had a tolera- 
ble knowledge of the language, was living near me, and often have I re- 
paired to him with a prayer for assistance. It was his custom, on these 
occasions, to tell me, word for word, just what I had te repeat to the mas- 
ter; and on my way to school, earnestly and carefully would I struggle to 
exclude every other thought, and over and over repeat the recitation. 
Not a thought, not a wish, not a word, would I suffer to draw from my 
mind the phrases thus gathered, until I had recited my lesson, which I 
generally did, without much trouble or disgrace. And then, —as if with 
one fell swoop, — away was driven all the rubbish which had cost so much 
toil and vexaiion to collect. After a few years, my father’s circumstances 
changed, and I, with others of our family, was compelled to seek my for- 
tune on the world’s wide tide. I have lived long, — and never, in ali my 
life, have I regretted anything more, than the circumstance of having had 
my early education so badly conducted. Had the same labor, and the 
same means been employed on more useful branches of knowledge, — and 
my mind been stored with information calculated to fit me for business, 
I should have suffered less mortification, and derived rege ad more 
benefit. As it is, I look back on my early days with regret, and feel, that 
with all my after labor, I have not been able to compensate for the loss and 
mental injury I then sustained.” 


The correspondent of the Academician then adds the following 
just remarks : — 


“ This was the sum of a conversation recently held with a gentleman of 
respectability and talents. And it needs no comment to show, that it is 
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only one of the ten thousand instances of the folly connected with the 
conduct of a boy’s education. And while I would again assert, that I am 
a friend to classical instruction, yet I would again write, that this course, 
(and many others which vary only in the minutiz of matter,) can never 
enlarge the mind; and retards, rather than ay aoe, profound scholar- 
ship in those destined to letters; while it totally destroys the most desira- 
ble points of good attached to the prospects and usefulness of those who 
are to struggle with a world of duties and toils.” 


So long as such a course is pursued, what can be anticipated, but 
an increasing and well founded prejudice against classical studies ? 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1830, the number of students in all the Colleges in the 
United States, independent of Theological, Medical, and Law 
students, was estimated by the Editor of the American Quarterly 
Register of Education, at 3,475. The Theological students were 
estimated at 663; Medical students, about 2,000; Law students, 
88. Total, 6,216. The same invaluable work for Feb., 1834, 
makes the exact number as follows: Classical students, 4,100; 
Medical, 1,863; Theological, 709; Law, 88. ‘Total, 6,760. 
But this enumeration is probably derived from the catalogues for 
the year 1833. 

he increase of these several classes of students, since that time, 
will be perceived by a comparison with the tables, on the two fol- 
lowing pages, which also contain other important information. 
They are copied — with some additions and variations — from the 
American Almanac for 1835. 

There are a few smaller institutions in which a thorough classi- 
cal or collegiate course of study is pursued, and which we believe, 
are chartered ; but we have been unable to obtain particular infor- 
mation concerning them, in time for our present number. Such 
are the Oberlin Collegiate Institute of Ohio, the Universalist Col- 
lege in Vermont, and several others. ‘The number of the Scien- 
tific Tracts for Sept. 15, states — we know not on what authority, 
—that there are, in the whole United States, seventy-eight char- 
tered Universities and Colleges. Perhaps this number includes 
some which we have here reckoned among the schools of The« 
ology and Medicine, 
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Universities and Colleges. 


COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The number of students belonging to the Colle 
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f UNDERGRADUATES only; and it 
of instructors mentioned, does 
In the column of denominations to which the Colleges belong, those 
to be either Congregational or Presbyterian. The 






































greater part of the students in the Catholic Colleges, belong to the preparatory department. 
: Vols. in | Vols. in 
Denomi- |[nstruc-} Stu- | ao)" : 
Name. Place. nation. | tors. |dents. | pad -esreaee yl 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Maine. 10 169 8,000 6,000 
Waterville, Waterville, do. Baptist. 8 109}; 4,000 600 
th, Hanover, N. H. 10 156] 4,500 8,500 
University of Vermont, | Burlington, Vt. 7 50 1,000 1,000 
Middlebury, Middlebury, do. 5 129 2,330 3,100 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 30 217 | 40,000 4,500 
Williams, Williamstown, do. 7 133 3,000 2,300 
Amherst Amberst, do. 9 227 4,300 6,250 
Brown University, Providence, R. |. Baptist. 8 157 6,000 5,600 
Yale, New Haven, Conn. 26 376 8,500 10,500 
Washington Hartford, do. Epis. 8 53} 2,000 2,500 
Wesleyan University, | Middletown, do. | Meth. 5 | 60] 3,000 
Columbia, New York, N. Y. Epis. ll 100} 8,000 6,000 
Union, Schenectady, do. 9 | 295| 5,350 | 8,920 
Hamilton, Clinton, do. 6 97 2,500 3,700 
Geneva, Geneva, do, Epis. 8 44 820 1,150 
University of N. Y. New York, do. 16 226 
College of New Jersey, | Princeton, N. J. 2 170} 7,000 4,000 
Rutgers Brunswick, do. 8 85 3,750 2,500 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, | Philadelphia, Penn. 20 | 94] 2,000 
Dickinson, i Carlisle, do. Meth. 2,000 
Lafayette, ton, do. 3 54 
Jefferson, Canonsburg, do. 9 175 1,000 2,400 
Bristol, Bristol, do. Epis. 1 &5 
Washington, Washington, do. 7 47 1,500 
ae asa Meadville, do. Meth. 3 8,000 
Western University, Pittsburg, do. 4 50 500 
Pennsylvania, Gettysburg, . do. 8 
Newark, Newark, Rivas. 3 
University of Maryland,| Baltimore, Md. 7 
St. John’s, Annapolis, do. Epis. 5 32]; 2,700 400 
St. Mary’s, Baltimore, do. Catholic. 24 193} 16,500 
Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, do. Catholic. 25 90] 7,000 
Columbian, Washington, D. C. | Baptist. 9 25 4,000 
Georgetown Georgetown, co. Catholic. 17 134 | 12,000 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 6 15} 3,500 600 
Hampden Sydney, Prinee Ed. Co., do, 6 75 5,000 3,200 
Washington, Lexington, do. 4 46 1,500 
University of Virginia, | Charlottsville, do. 10 205 8,090 
Randolph Macon, Boydton do.! Meth. 4 
Univ. of North Carolina,| Chapel Hill, N. C. 7 | 99| 1,800] 3,000 
Charleston, Charleston, S.C. | Epis. 7 39} 3,000 
College of 8. Carolina, | Columbia, do. 7 50} 10,000 
Camante sf Georgia, | Athens, Georgia. 9 97 3,200 3,000 
Alabama University, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 6 101 3,000 
Jefferson, Washington, Miss. 
Louisiana, Jackson, Louisiana. 4 15 350 
Greenville, Greenville, Tenn. 1 38 3,500 
University of Nashville,| Nashville, do. 6 70 | 2,000 1,200 
East Tennessee, Knoxville, do, 2 28; 1,400 200 
Transylvania, Lexington, Ky. » = 2,400 1,500 
Centre, Danville, do, 8 66 1,600 
Augusta, Augusta, do. Meth. 6 75 | 2,000 500 
Cumberland, Princeton, do. 3 72 500 
St. Joseph’s, Bardstown, do. Catholic. 14 130} 5,000 
Georgetown, Georgetown, do. Baptist. 4 36 1,200 
University of Ohio, Athens, Ohio, 5 45 1,000 1,000 
Miami University, Oxford, do. 8 126} 1,200 2,500 
Western Reserve, Hudson, do. 5 46 1,600 300 
Kenyon, Gambier, do. Epis. 10 71 2,300 
Franklin, New Athens, do, 4 40 1,200 
Indiana Bloomington, Ind. 4 34 400 200 
South Hanover, South Hanover, do. 6 35 
Illinois, Jacksonville, Ill. 5 8 1,200 
®t Louis University, | St. Louis, do, | Catholic. 11 154 4,500 
St. Mary’s, Barrens, Missouri. | Catholic. 15 124} 6,000 
Total, 547 | 5,702 | 241,600 97,120 
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Denomina- Pro- Stu- Libra- 
tion. | Name. | Place. fessors. | dents. ries. 

Cong. Bangor Theological Sem. Bangor, Maine. 2 6 2,000 
Cong Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 5 139 11,000 
Cong. Unit. | Theological School, Cambridge, do. 3 36 
Baptist. Theological Institution, Newton, do. 3 53 1,800 
Cong. Theological Institute East Windsor, Ct. 4 
Cong. Theol. Dep. Yale College, New Haven, do. 3 55 
Episcopal. | Theol. Ins. Epis. Church, New York, N.Y. 6 65 3,880 
Presbyt. Theol. Seminary of Auburn, | Auburn, do. 3 54 4,500 
Baptist. Hamilton Lit. and The. Inst. | Hamilton, do. 4 38 2,250 
Lutheran. ,; Hartwick Seminary, Hartwick, do. 2 9 1,000 
Dutch Ref. | Theol. Sem. Du. Re. Church, | New Brunswick, N. J. 3 24 
Presbyt. Theol. Sem. Pr. Ch. U. 8. Princeton, do. 3 119 6,500 
Evang. Lu. | Seminary Luth. Ch. U. 8. Gettysburg, Pa. 2 20 7,000 
G. Ref. Ch. | German Reformed, ‘ork, 0. 2 20 
Presbyt. West. Theol. Seminary, Alleghany T. do. 2 29 4,000 
Episcopal. | Theological School, Near Alexandria, D. C. 30 2,000 
Episcopal. | Epis. Theol. School, Va. Fairfax County, Va. 2 39 2,000 
Presbyt. Union Theol. Seminary, Pr. Ed. County, do. 2 50 4,000 
Presbyt. Southern Theol. 8 y, | Columbia, 8. C, 3 21 1,800 
Lutheran. | Theological Seminary, Lexington, do. 2 1 
Baptist. Furman Theol. Seminary, High Hills, do. 2 1,000 
Presbyt. South West Theol. Sem. Maryville, Tenn. 1 2 6,000 
Presbyt. Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 3 42 

Total, 62 872 60,730 


There are Roman Catuortc Theological Seminaries at Baltimore, and near Emmitsburg, Md. ; 


at Charleston, 8. C.; near Bardstown, and in Washington Co., Ky. ; and in Perry Co., 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
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Name. | Place. | Professors. | Students. 

Maine Medical School, Brunswick. 5 80 

New Hampshire Medical School, Hanover. 3 100 

Vermont Med. School, Univ. Vt. Burlington. 3 14 

W. Academy of Medicine, Castleton, Vt. 6 

Mass. Med, School, Harv. Univ. Boston. 6 e2 

Berkshire Med, Inst. W’ms Coll. Pittsfield, Mass. 5 85 

Medical School, Yale College New Haven, Ct. 5 73 

Coll. Phys. and Surgeons, N. Y. New York, 7 158 

Coll. Phys. and Surg. West. Dist. Fairfield. 5 190 

Med. Department, Jef. College, Philadelphia, Penn. 6 121 

Med. Department, Univ. Penn. do. do. 9 431 
: Med. Department, Univ. Md. Baltimore. 6 150 
j Washington Medical College, do. 6 

Medical Dep. Columbian College, Washington, D. C. 6 30 

Medical Dep. University, Va. Charlottesville. 3 40 

Medical College, State of 8. C, Charleston. 7 150 

Medical College, of 8. C. § 

South School Pract. Med. do. 8. C, 6 

Medical College of Georgia, Augusta. 6 

Medical College, Trans. Univ. Lexington, Ky. 6 211 

Louisville Medical College, Louisville, Ky. 6 

Medical College of Ohio, Cincinnati. 6 110 

Ref. Medica! College, Ohio, Worthington. 

Total, 118 2,087 








Grand Total, 


LAW SCHOOLS. 





Location. 


| Professors. |Students. 





Cambridge, Mass. 


New Haven, Ct. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Williamsburg, V: 


Staunton, 


Charlottesville, do. 


Lexington, Ky. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 











2 40 
2 39 
a. 
do. 
1 39 
3 
Total, 8 118 


Instructors, 735. — Students, 8,779. — Volumes in Libraries, 399,450, 
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[For the Annals of Education. ] 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Tue Boston Public Schools consist of sixty-seven Primary 
Schools, ten Grammar and Writing Schools, including one for 
Africans, one English High School, and a Latin Grammar School. 
From printed documents in relation to the subject, and from other 
authentic sources of information, we are enabled to present the fol- 
lowing account of them. 

In all the primary schools, and in six of the grammar and writing 
schools, instruction is given to pupils of both sexes. In two of 
the latter, girls only are admitted; in the remaining two, and in 
the English high school, and the Latin school, boys only. The 
Infant schools — of which there are several in Boston, — form no 
part of the public school system. ‘These are sustained by the 
contributions of benevolent individuals or associations. 

Though the primary schools of Boston are usually spoken of as 
forming a part of the system of public schools, they are almost en- 
tirely under a government of theirown. They are of comparatively 
recent origin, having been instituted in 1818, while the Latin 
school, and several of the grammar and writing schools have been 
in = gta more than a century. 

he government of the schools is vested in twenty-one gen- 
tlemen, twelve of whom, —one from each ward in the city, — are 
chosen annually by the citizens; the other nine consist of the 
Mayor of the city, and eight Aldermen. These constitute a gene- 
ral school committee ; but are divided into sub-committees for the 
more convenient examination of the schools. They have also a 
standing committee on School Books, and a standing committee 
of conference with a like committee from the government of the 
primary schools. The only control which this general com- 
mittee have over the latter schools, except that they appoint a 
Board for their general management, is advisory, through this 
committee of conference. In other respects, as we have already 
intimated, they are independent. 

The number of children in the primary schools is believed to 
be at present, about four thousand ; and there are not far from the 
same number in the higher public schools. This includes, it is 
true, but about half the children in Boston, between the ages 
of four and sixteen years ; but there is a very large number of in- 
fants and older pupils in private schools; besides a few of the 
children of the poor who do not attend any school at all. But the 
public school system is intended to make provision for all these, 
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provided they could be induced to attend. The poorest inhabi- 
tant of Boston may thus have his children gratuitously instructed, 
— his boys, at the least, — from the age of four to seven, in the 
primary schools ; from seven to nine in the grammar and writing 
schools ; from nine to twelve in the Latin school ; and from twelve 
to seventeen in the English High school. In these different 
schools, the pupils will go through a course of instruction, supposed, 
by the patrons of the schools, to be equal to that which is provided 
at many of our respectable colleges. 


We will first mention a few regulations which are common to 
the primary and higher schools, and afterwards proceed to speak 
of each separately. 

The instructors are appointed at a particular time of the year, 
and hold their office for one year unless sooner removed by the 
government. In general, they are continued in the schools for 
many successive years. Every instructor is required to be punc- 
tual in regard to the hours appointed for opening and dismissing 
his school. ‘The morning exercises of all the schools but the pri- 
mary, are required to be commenced with reading the Scriptures 
and Prayer; and the same course is recommended to the teachers 
of the primary school. Every instructor is to keep a daily record 
of admissions, ages, attendance, absence, tardiness, negligence, and 
such other particulars as may be useful to the committee at their 
visitations, in forming a correct idea of the state of the schools. 

The instructors are required to pay attention to the cleanliness, 
comfort, and moral character of their pupils, and on all suitable occa- 
sions to inculcate upon them the principles of truth and virtue. 
No pupil can go from one school to another of a higher grade, 
without a certificate from the committee, setting forth his qualifica- 
tions, as well as general standing and character. 


Tue Primary ScuHoot.s. 


Regulations. For the appropriate government and direction of 
the primary schools, the city is divided into eight districts, each 
district including from seven to ten schools. They are gov- 
erned by a committee consisting of one member to each school in 
a district, who hold their regular meetings, and appoint their 
chairman, secretary, &c.; but the general care of each school is 
confided to the particular committee of that school, who performs 
the duties which are usually assigned to both the district and visit- 
ing committees of single schools in the country. The whole 
committee of each district is so subdivided for this purpose, that 
each individual shall visit the school of his own charge, at least 
once a year; but every school is to be visited by one of the 
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body at least once a month. Written reports of these visits are to 
be made to the secretary of the district. 

The standing committte, consisting of one member from each of 
the eight primary school districts, are required to visit and exam- 
ine all the schools semi-annually, viz: in the months of April and 
October. A district is usually assigned to each of their members, 
in regular rotation. 

The teachers of the primary schools are to conform to the di- 
rections of their committee, respectively. The teachers are, with- 
out exception, females ; though we do not know that male teach- 
ers are excluded by anything but the expense. ‘They are to gov- 
ern as much as possible by mildness and persuasion; but they are 
also to govern effectually and thoroughly. 

The teachers are not to permit visitors to remain in their schools, 
unless introduced by the district committee, nor to ellow tracts or 
any other publications to be distributed in them. The afternoons 
of ‘Thursdays and Fridays are assigned to tuition in needle-work, 
to those who come provided with suitable materials; but both 
the teacher and the pupils are forbidden to employ themselves in 
needle-work at any other time. 

During the summer, the schools are opened at 8, and closed at 
11 o’clock in the forenoon ; and opened at 2, and closed at 5 in the 
afternoon. In the winter, the forenoon hours are 9 to 12; and 
the afternoon hours, 2 (or at the discretion of the committee, 3) 
to 4 1-2. 

The primary schools are designed to include pupils from four to 
seven years of age. But none are to be admitted of any age 
whatever, till they have been vaccinated, or otherwise secured 
against the small pox. 

Course of Instruction. The pupils in each of the Boston Primary 
Schools are arranged in four classes ; and the third and fourth classes 
are in two divisions each, viz: 

Fourth Class, 2nd Division. Cards ; Alphabet. — 1st Division. Cards 
continued ; Monosyllables and Dissyllables. 

Third Class, 2nd Division. Spelling book; words of two or more 
syllables. — Ist. Division. Spelling book continued ; Spelling and Easy 
Reading Lessons; the Lord’s Prayer; Abbreviations and Numbers 
commenced. 

2nd Class. Spelling book continued ; Spelling, Reading, and all the 
“a lessons in the same, to the end; the Commandments ; Reading 

Ist Class. Spelling book continued ; Spelling, Punctuation, Abbre- 
viations, Numbers, Arithmetic ; words of similar sound but different in 
spelling and signification ; Reading book continued ; New Testament. 

Rute 1. The second division of the fourth class shall first stand up, 
and after an appropriate address, shall read from the Cards with a dis- 
tinct and audible tone of voice, the letters of the Alphabet. In like 
manner, the first division of the same class, shall read in words of one 
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and two syllables; and no one of this class shall be advanced to the 
third or higher class, who cannot read deliberately and correctly in 
monosyllables and dissyllables. 

Rute 2. The third class must be furnished with the Spelling book 
adopted by the Board, and the second division of it must be taught to 
read therefrom in words of three, four, and five syllables. The first di- 
vision of the same must be continued in their spelling, and advance to 
the easy reading Jessons of the same book, and learn the Lord’s Prayer ; 
the learning of Abbreviations and Numbers is to be commenced, and 
no one is to be promoted to the second class, who cannot spell with 
ease and propriety words of the above number of syllables, and read 
well in the easier lessons of the Spelling book. 

Rute 3. The second class must proceed in the Spelling book 
through all the spelling, reading, and other lessons of the same, and be 
taught to recite well the Ten Commandments ; must be provided with 
the book of Reading Lessons, and make progress therein ; and no one 
of this class can be advanced to the first, who has not learned and re- 
cited, as far as practicable, all the lessons in the Spelling book, including 
the stops and marks, and their uses in reading ; the use of the common 
abbreviations; the letters used for numbers, and their uses; and the 
catalogue of words of similar sound, but different in spelling and signifi- 
cation. They must be able also to recite the Ten Commandments and 
the Lord’s Prayer, and to read correctly and readily in the book of 
Reading Lessons. 

Rute 4. The first class shall be continued and perfected in the les- 
sons of the Spelling book and book of Reading Lessons; be furnished 
with the New Testament, and taught to read therein fluently and cor- 
rectly, and be instructed in the elements of Arithmetic; and no one of 
the first class shall receive a recommendation of the examining com- 
mittee, to be admitted into an English Grammar School, — unless he or 
she can spell correctly, read deliberately and audibly, has learned the 
several lessons taught in the second class, and is of good behavior. 


The number of pupils in the primary schools varies, but in gene- 
ral, averages about fifty or sixty. Some of them are provided 
with inferior school rooms; but within a year past, several large 
and commodious rooms, well lighted, and susceptible of free ven- 
tilation have been erected, and others are now erecting. 


Grammar SCHOOLS. 


These schools, ten in number, and containing an average of 
from three hundred and fifty to four hundred pupils each, are lo- 
cated in large and commodious houses in different parts of the 
city. They are designed to receive children from the primary 
schools, and give them such an acquaintance with reading, writing, 
English grammar, geography, and arithmetic, as shall be sufficient 
for the ordinary purposes of life. ‘They are admitted at the age 
of seven years. 

These schools are separated into two rooms, the upper being 
occupied for the reading, and the lower for the writing department ; 
these two branches being kept entirely distinct. Each room 
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designed exclusively for boys, is provided with a principal and 
an assistant teacher, and is large enough to accommodate about 
three hundred children. The ‘principal teachers are selected with 
special reference to their qualifications in these branches; but the 
law requires that the master of the grammar or reading school shall 
have been “ educated at some college or university, and be a citi- 
zen of the United States by birth or naturalization.” In those 
schools where none but females attend, there are a master and three 
female assistants in each department, and in those where both sexes 
are found, the place of one of the assistants or ushers is supplied by 
three female assistants. 

Regulations. 'The masters must commit their requirements and 
prohibitions to writing, and read or cause them to be read aloud in 
school, at least once a month. Both the masters and the assistant 
teachers under them, are required to give their pupils constant 
employment, and to endeavor, by judicious and diversified modes, ' 
to render the excrcises of the school pleasant and profitable ; to 
use firm, prudent, and vigilant discipline, but to punish as sparingly 
as is consistent with securing obedience ; and to govern, as much 
as possible, by persuasion and gentle measures. For obstinacy 
on the part of the pupil, or a determination not to submit to the 
authority of the teacher, he may be excluded from the school for 
a time ; but the parent or guardian must be immediately informed, 
and the sub-committee consulted on the subject. Whenever he 
manifests symptoms of undoubted regret for his error, he may, with 
the consent of the committee, be reinstated in the privileges of the 
schools : but for habitual neglect of his duties, any pupil may, with 
the advice of the committee, be finally expelled. No pupil is ad- 
mitted to the privileges of one school who has been expelled from 
another, or while under sentence of suspension. 

Though the Lancasterian or Monitorial system is not, at pres- 
ent, pursued in any of the public schools, every teacher may avail 
himself of the assistance of advanced pupils, whenever it can be 
faithfully and judiciously applied. ‘The teachers are to exercise a 
general care and inspection over the pupils, as well out of school 
as within its walls ; and on all occasions to prevent injury being 
done to the apartments of the buildings, the furniture, &c. 

No instructor in the public schools is allowed to keep a private 
school , or to attend to the instruction of any private pupils before 
6 P. M. except on the afternoons of Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
No subscription for any purpose whatever may be introduced into 
any public school. No books may be used, or studies pursued, 
but those authorized by the Board. And no pupils are allowed to 
retain their connection with any of the public schools, (except by 
permission of the sub-committee) unless they are furnished with 
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the books and utensils regularly required to be used in the schools 
respectively. 

No pupil is allowed to leave school before the appointed hour, 
except in case of sickness or pressing emergency, of which the 
master is to be the judge. There is a recess of from five to ten 
minutes allowed in each half day, that the pupils may not be in- 
jured by too long confinement. 

In every school, the grammar master and the writing master 
shall each have the regulation and control of his particular depart- 
ment, so far as regards the classification, the mode of instruction, 
and the discipline of his pupils, provided the regulations of one de- 
partment do not interfere with those of the other. But in all cases 
involving the interests of both departments, where a difference of 
opinion or question of authority arises, the grammar master is con- 
sidered the head of the school, and his decision settles the question. 

The pupils are required to be present within five minutes after 
the opening of the school. Those who arrive late, are received, 
but not without notice of their fault. No new pupils are admitted, 
except on the first Monday of every month. 

These schools are to be visited quarterly. At the semi-annual 
visitation in August, from two to six silver medals, furnished from 
a fund, bequeathed for this purpose by Dr. Franklin, are distribu- 
ted to the most distinguished boys in each of the reading schools, 
and the same number in each of the writing schools. In 1822, 
medals were extended to the girls, in equal numbers to each school. 

Course of Instruction. The grammar department of these schools is 
divided into four classes, subject to such subdivisions as the master may 
judge expedient. The course of studies is the following. 

Class IV. Spelling. Reading. Class III. Spelling and Reading, 
continued. English Grammar. Class II. Spelling, Reading, and 
Grammar, continued. Geography. Parsing. Class I. Spelling, Read- 
ing, Grammar, and Geography, continued, History of the United States. 
Composition. Declamation. 

Natural History, Natural Philosophy, and General History may be 


introduced at the discretion of the master ;— and on Thursdays, the first 
class, in place of their ordinary class books, read in the Bible. 


The pupils of the writing department are also divided into 
classes according to their progress, for the study of arithmetic and 
book-keeping. 

All the pupils are taught writing and arithmetic daily ; and the 
teachers are required to furnish the pupils with copy slips written, 
or from good engravings ; or to write the copies themselves in the 
writing books. — The pupils of the first class are taught to make 
their own pens. It is also deemed desirable that oral instruction 
should be combined with the use of books, in all the exercises. 


47* 
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Latin Grammar Scuoot. 


Regulations. The instructors of this school are a master, a sub- 
master, and so many assistants that there shall be at least one 
teacher to every thirty-five pupils. At present, there are one 
hundred and seventy pupils, and three assistants. Every instruc- 
tor in this school must have been educated at some respectable 
college. 

Candidates for admission to this school must bring from the mas- 
ters of the schools they last attended, certificates of good moral 
character; must be able to read common English authors correctly 
and fluently, and to write a running hand; and they must have 
some knowledge of either the English or Latin grammar. They 
must also be at least nine years old. Candidates are examined for 
admission but once a year. The regular course of instruction con- 
tinues five years. 

The hours for opening and closing the school correspond, very 
nearly, with those of the grammar schools ; but from April to Oc- 
tober, the three lowest classes may be dismissed from the school 
in the forenoon of each day, at 11 o’clock. 'Tardiness, beyond 
five minutes, is regarded as a violation of school hours, and ex- 
ay cludes the delinquent. 
| i The school is divided into five classes, with such minor divisions 
I as the master and sub-committee of the school may think advisa- 
ble. ‘The master is required to give his occasional services to each 
| portion of the school, and also once a month to institute a rigid ex- 
q amination of his pupils in the different departments in all the stu- 
. dies to which they have attended since his last examination. ‘The 
y studies required in this school are the following : — 

Class V. Latin Grammar. English Grammar. Reading. Class IV. 
The same studies continued. Reading and writing exercises from 
P| Latin. Declamation. Roman Antiquities, and Ancient Mythology. 
I Modern Geography. Intellectual Arithmetic. Writing Translations from 
Latin into English. Class III]. Same exercises continued. Written 
Arithmetic. Greek Grammar. Greek Authors. Ancient Geography. 
af Class II. Same studies continued. Grecian Antiquities. Algebra. Ci- 
: cero’s Select Orations. Gould’s Virgil. Jacob’s Greek Reader. Greek 
ie Lexicon. Writing Translations from Greek into English. Committing 
t to memory portions of Latin and Greek. English Composition, His- 
ie tory. Geography and Trigonometry. Juvenal Expurgata. Gould’s 
| Horace Expurgata. Homer’s Hiad. Greek Testament, the Four Gos- 
i = Xenophon’s Abasis. Writing and Composing Latin Themes and 

erses. Constitution of the United States. Paley’s Natural Theology. 


All the classes in the school receive instruction in writing. 
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Tue Encouisn Hieu Scuoot. 


This school was established in 1820, with the design of furnish- 
ing the young men of Boston, who are not intended for a collegi- 
ate course of study but who have enjoyed the usual advantages of 
the other public schools of the city, with the means of completing 
a good English education to fit them for active life, or qualify them 
for eminence in private and public stations. 

Regulations. The same qualifications are required, and the 
same proportionate number of instructors, as in the Latin school. 
In addition to these, there is a teacher of the French language. 
The institution is furnished with a valuable mathematical and _phi- 
losophical apparatus, for the purposes of experiment and illus- 
tration. 

No boy is admitted a member of this school under the age of 
twelve years. Examinations for admission take place only once a 
year. The school is divided into three classes; and these into as 
many sub-divisions as may be found expedient. Individuals are 
advanced according to their scholarship, and no faster. Each 
class or section is occasionally reviewed; but there is a gene- 
ral review once a quarter. No pupil is allowed to remain in the 
school more than three years. —Tardiness in arriving at school, 
beyond five minutes, subjects the pupil to the same inconveniences 
as at the Latin school. 

Course of Instruction. The exercises and studies required during the 
course of instruction in this school, are the following : — 

Ciass III. Intellectual and Written Arithmetic. Ancient and Modern 
Geography. Elements of General History. History of the U. States. 
Constitution of the U. States. Reading. Grammar. Declamation. 
Composition. Algebra.— Class II. Thesame studies continued. Book- 
keeping, by single and double entry. Geometry. Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Theology. Class J. Same studies continued. Moral Philoso- 
phy. Evidences of Christianity, Practical Mathematics ; comprehend- 
ing Navigation, Surveying, Mensuration, Astronomical Calculations, &c.; 
together with the construction and use of Mathematical Instruments. 
A course of experimental lectures on the various branches of Natural 
Philosophy. — All the classes receive instruction in writing. 

The following studies are also allowed in the first class if the 
master thinks proper to introduce them. Philosophy of Natural 
History ; Chemistry ; Intellectual Philosophy ; Linear Drawing ; 
Logic. 

Expenses. 
The schools in Boston are sustained at the public expense. In the 


twenty-first Annual Report of the receipts and expenditures, we find 
the following account of the sums paid for the support of schools. 
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Salaries of Instructresses for 63 mary schools, with a part 


of rent, &c, ‘ - $13,430 00 
Rents of school rooms hired by the ‘city, ‘and repairs, 2,673 16 
Ten dollars per school for fuel, ON egies 
Rewards for schools, $2 per school, ‘ . . : 126 00 

Total, Primary Schools, 16,859 16 
Salaries of instructors in other schools. 
Latin School, . ‘ ; ° ° R ° - 4,695 28 
English Hi h School, . . 4,686 66 


Eliot School, (a grammar and toriting school,) ° - 3378 21 
Other Grammar and Writing Schools, ° ° ° 21,257 25 
Instructor of African School, : ° . ° é 375 00 


Total of other Schools, 34,592 40 


Expended for repairs and supplies of all cant - 938,880 73 


Paid for fuel for all the Schools, . . . 1,150 94 
Expenses of examinations, medals, &c., . . . 274 18 
Supply of Ink for all the Schools, ‘ ° ita . 90 00 
Salary of Secretary of School Committee, . qi 100 00 


Total, 56,947 41 





CENTRE DISTRICT SCHOOLS IN WORCESTER. 


Worcester, in Massachusetts, contained, in 1830, about 
4,000 inhabitants. Besides schools supported throughout the 
town generally, as in other parts of Massachusetts, and sustained 
at the public expense, and besides a Central Grammar school, 
which is also supported at the expense of the town, the Centre 
District has been incorporated for the purpose of paying more spe- 
cial attention to the education of its citizens. It now has eight 
permanent schools, and one temporary one, viz: 

1. ‘Two schools for the youngest and lowest grade of scholars, 
denominated the North and South Infant Schools. 

2. ‘Two schools, one grade higher, to which pupils are pro- 
moted from the Infant Schools. ‘These are called the North and 
South Primary Schools. 'These last and the Infant Schools are 
for both sexes, indiscriminately. 

3. The next two schools, are the Second Female School, and 
the English School for Boys; to which promotions are made from 
the Primary Schools. 

4. The seventh and highest in rank of the permanent schools 
of the District, is the Female High School, to which promotions 
are made from the Second Female School. 
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Corresponding to this last, is the Boys’ Latin Grammar School, 
supported, as we have already mentioned, at the expense of the 
town, to which promotions are made from the Boys’ English 
School. 

The eighth permanent school for the district, is that for the 
children of color, in which are taught all the useful branches of a 
common education, but from which there are no promotions to any 
school of a higher grade. 

All these eight schools are to be kept during the whole year, 
with such vacations only as may be required for the accommoda- 
tion of the teachers, or as may be directed by the Board, who 
have the general direction of them. 

In addition to these, a school for apprentices and clerks, and 
such other boys as attend only a part of the year, is kept three 
months in the winter. 

These schools are under the superintendence and direction of 
a Board of Overseers whose duty it is “to determine upon the 
qualifications of instructors, and to contract with them for their 
services ; to determine upon the attainments of scholars to be ad- 
mitted into the said schools respectively ; to prescribe the course 
of instruction therein, and all necessary rules and regulations for 
the government thereof; to determine upon all complaints of in- 
structors, of parents or of scholars, which may arise in relation to 
said schools, or either of them; to visit and examine said schools 
respectively, at stated periods during the year; to encourage, in 
every suitable manner, both instructors, and scholars in the perform- 
ance of their relative duties ; and to make a report, in writing, an- 
nually, to the district, of the condition of the schools, during the 
period of their office.” 

For the purposes of visiting, the Board is formed into nine 
divisions, one to each school. The schools are to be visited 
and thoroughly examined once in three months. Minutes of these 
examinations are to be made in a book kept for the purpose, de- 
signating the whole number of scholars and the number present ; 
the exercises of each class, with the number of scholars belonging 
to it present, the number absent, &c. ; and any other particulars 
necessary to give information of the state of the school. A Re- 
port, embracing these particulars, is made to the next subsequent 
meeting of the Board of Overseers. At each examination, they 
also report to the Board the names of candidates for promotion to 
higher schools. 

General Regulations. 'The instructors of the schools, before 
vacating their office, are to give the Board of Overseers three 
months notice of their intention, and the Board cannot discontinue 
the services of a teacher, without giving the same notice. Scho 
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lars belonging to the Female High School, the Second Female 
School, or the Boys’ English School, whose absence has been of 
more than one month’s standing, may not be readmitted by the in- 
structors, without a certificate from the visiting committee of the 
schools to which they respectively belong. ‘The visiting com- 
mittee are authorized to regulate the time and duration of the va- 
cations in their respective schools. 

Needle work is permitted in the primary schools two half days 
in each week; and in the higher female schools, one half day. 
Writing is taught in all the schools above the primary, two half 
days in each week. Instruction on the terrestrial Globe is also 
given in all the schools above the primary schools. Written or 
printed questions are prohibited in the same schools ; except that 
Emerson’s Questions on Goodrich’s History are allowed in the 
Second Female School. 

No scholar is admitted into any of the schools under three years. 
All transfers and promotions from one school to another, except 
when the transfer is made to another school of the same grade, 
shall be by a vote of the Board, to be certified by the secretary. 

System of Discipline, &c. The schools are expected to com- 
mence with devotional exercises, at precisely nine o’clock in the 
morning throughout the year; and to recommence at half past one 
in the afternoon in the winter, and at two in the summer. ‘They 
are to continue three hours in each half day. ‘The school bell 
always rings fifteen minutes before opening, and five minutes be- 
fore closing the schools. 

Every teacher is required to take cognizance of the conduct of 
his pupils, nct only while in school, but during recess, and while 
going to, and returning from school. None are to be admitted 
into the schools, after commencement, either in the forenoon or 
afternoon, or after absence half a day or more, without a written or 
verbal excuse from the parent or guardian. Nor is any one per- 
mitted to leave, till school closes, except in case of illness or some 
necessary cause obvious to the teacher, without similar verbal or 
written excuse. And in neither of these cases, can the scholar 
be the bearer of such excuse. 

The crimes which are regarded as punishable are, impertinence 
to teachers, obstinacy, neglect of duty, falsehood, obscene and 
profane language, quarrelling, and injury done to a school house, or 
to the property of any teacher or scholar. In case of delinquency, 
recourse is first to be had to persuasion, reproof, and admonition ; 
but when these fail to produce reformation, reasonable corporal 
punishment with the rod is to be inflicted. Incase of any scholar’s 
leaving school when under censure for misconduct, notice thereof 
is to be immediately given to the Board by the instructor, and 
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such scholar cannot be readmitted to the school he left, or to any 
other school in the district, till he shall have made such satisfaction 
as shall be prescribed by the teacher, or on appeal from him, by 
the Board. It is, moreover, required or expected, that teachers 
will keep accurate lists of their scholars in the order of their classes, 
containing a daily account of their attendance and absence, of their 
good and bad behaviour, with the manner in which their lessons are 
recited, as good or bad ;— which lists are to be submitted to the 
visiting committee at each examination. 

Each grade of schools has its appropriate set of school books, 
presented, of course, by the Board, but subiect to variation, as 
circumstances may seem to them to require. 


COMMON SCHOOLS AND COMMON EDUCATION.—NO. 6, 
DiaLocure 1v.—Scene, The Autumnal Fireside. 


Robert. — Well, Thomas, how have your studies fared these 
four months? Have you succeeded in continuing them all 
summer ? 

Thomas. — Why, not exactly, Robert. You know I never ex- 
pected to do much. 

R. Ah, I thought how it would turn out. — Why, Thomas, 
there ’s no time for study insummer. ‘ Work, boys, work,” is all 
the song, now-a-days. Ploughing, and planting, and hoeing, and 
haying, and harvesting, — these are the summer lessons. ‘There ’s 
no time, at this season, “to trim the midnight lamp,” as they say. 
Now the lesson is, “* Work while the day lasts ;” —‘ Make hay 
while the sun shines.” We have to work all day, and sleep all 
night. So you will have to give it up. 

T. Not so fast, Robert. I did not say I had done nothing, nor 
did I say I had not done about what I expected ; though I should 
be ashamed to call it much. ‘True enough, I have had something 
else to do, at midnight, besides trimming the lamp; as well as a 
great deal of hard work by day. But then you know nobody 
works all day, from sunrise to sunset ; and sunlight is as good, for 
what I know, as lamplight, if one will only use it. 

R. Yes; but midday is the time to rest, — for the oxen to rest, 
and the horses to rest, and the men to rest. 

T. Why, Robert, do you mean to say that oxen, horses, and men 
are all to rest in the same way? I cannot think that a brute’s 
rest, and a man’s rest should be exactly alike ! 
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R. Sure enough, I should not quite like to say that ; but then 
= know they say that study is very hard work : that nothing will 

reak the constitution faster than hard study. 

T. ‘That may be; but then I have not tried Aard study. I 
have only studied a little every day, and I must say that I have rested 
the better for it: a great deal better than if I had rested only like 
the oxen and horses. 

R. Well, Thomas, if I could rest any better for it, I should like 
to know how to study a little myself; for I have been prodigiously 
tired sometimes, before noon. 171] think about that before next 
summer. But then, after all, you will be obliged to confess, that 

ou have not studied enough to learn anything. If you can rest 

etter, why, very well; but as to knowing any more in October 
than in June, that is out of the question. Let us see, then ; how 
much time have you had for study ? 

T. Oh,sometimes more, and sometimes less. Sometimes two 
hours, sometimes one ; always half an hour at least. 

R. Half an hour! Quite a long time for study. Half an 
hour a day! So then, I was right, as to knowing any more in 
October than in June. 

T. Not much more, Robert, you should say; and then you 
would be right ; I do’nt know much more than I did last June, it is 
true; but I have learned a little. It is but little, sure enough ; but 
after all, it is something. Why, let us see; 1 have reviewed the 
whole of my arithmetic, from beginning to end. As I had not 
forgotten what I learned in the winter, it came easier ; and I can 
now see into it a great deal better than before; and it seems as if 
it was all at my finger’sends. 1 do’nt believe I shall ever forget it. 

R. Well, then, I must confess that you can learn something in 
midsummer. But then | should not like to have my head full of 
figures and nothing else, —to turn my head into a complete mul- 
tiplication table. I should think your brains would need to rest 
by this time. 

T. Oh, but that is not all I have done in arithmetic ; for I 
kept myself to half an bour exactly by the clock ; and then you see I 
had half an hour, or an hour, for something else. So that if my 
brains, as you say, got a little tired, they were soon rested again. 
Then I have read Plutarch’s Lives, and part of Rollin’s History, 
into the bargain: yes, and that prettiest of all books for a farmer’s 
boy, Thompson’s Seasons. ‘There ’s another thing ; I could not 
help thinking of what I had read when I was about my work. 

R. Well, Thomas, I believe there is one member of your body, 
that has rested all summer. I do not believe that your tongue 
has had anything to do. For my part, 1 like a little tongue work. 
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T. Why surely, Robert, I am talking fast enough now, to show 
that my tongue has not been still all summer. Why, I never 
chatted so much in my life time ; and you would have found it 
out, had there been winter evenings, but the summer evenings 
have been so short, and the days so busy, that we have not often 
met. But really, ‘Robert, I have become a greater talker this 
summer than ever. We have had a good deal to talk about at 
our house, | assure you; and without complaining of our neigh- 
bors, either. Father says that the more we read and think, the 
less we shall be inclined to find fault with others. Little time as 
I have had, I have accomplished about as much as I ever did in 
a winter, in my life. ‘True, that is not much. 

R. I expected it would come to that. So now, I suppose 
you will use your influence in the district to have no more schools. 
We shall not need them any more, for a boy in summer by him- 
self, can Jearn as much as he can in the winter, with ever so good 
a teacher! 

T. No, Robert ; I did not say that. But if, by means of a 
teacher, winter after winter, he has learned a little how to study, 
and got into a regular way, and can make himself stick to the busi- 
ness, — why then, he is a poor fellow if he can ’t learn something 
by himself afierwards. 1 am quite sure, that without what little 
school learning I have, I could not have done even the little I have 
been speaking of. 

R. Yes, ves; and now for a hint, which you know I am 
always willing to give when it comes in my way. Without the 
ley, you could not have got into the fine house. - If you had not 
known how to read English fluently, you could not have read 
Plutarch, or Rollin, or Thompson; and without a little previous 
knowledge in ciphering, you could not have reviewed the whole 
arithmetic ; and if you had not known, that “ many a Jittle makes 
a mickle,’ you would not have husbanded those half hours so 
nicely. ‘To use the old proverb, “ He has leisure that uses it.” 
There’s a lesson for you, Thomas. So you need not mince the 
matter any longer; use leisure and you will have leisure; keep 
learning and you will increase in knowledge. Am I not a good 
adviser, Thomas ? 

LT. Yes, Robert; I must own you have given me a great 
many good hints; but you are a real rogue after all. [ see by 
your look, that you have been as busy, and learned as much as I, 
after all your talk. So out with the truth, at once. 

R. Why, Thomas, to be sure I have not quite forgotten our 
talk in the spring; how I helped you along with a bint now and 
then; and I have taken some of them to myself. Perhaps I have 
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found something to do that is worth doing, though I do ’nt see my 
way clear to be as great a man as Franklin. I have brought a 
little more to pass than I expected, though I have not followed 
your track exactly. 

T. Well, Robert, let us hear what you have been about ? 

R. Why, first of all, as I am a farmer, and am like to be, I 
have read all I could find about farming, the New England Far- 
mer, and I have got hold, too, of White’s History of Selbourne, 
that Lucy mentioned last spring, and that has kept me reading and 
looking, and reading and looking, all summer; so that I know 
birds, beasts, and fishes, and insects, and plants and trees much 
better than I did three months ago. 

T. Well done, Robert, you have followed your own hints 
better than I have, after all. Why, you have been a real Solo- 
mon ; for if I recollect, he spake of trees from “ the cedar tree that 
is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall ;”” 
he spake also of “ beasts, and of fowls, and of creeping things, and 
of fishes.” You have turned scholar out of school with a witness. 
So the next thing is, as you told me, to turn scholar the whole 
year round. So it is you, I see, who are going to use your influ- 
ence to break up the schools. Now, Robert, 1 beseech you, spare 
them a little longer, for I have determined to go to school one 
more winter; though I thought last winter I had done. 

R. Never fear, Thomas. 1’ll join you; for I find I want more 
keys. You know what I mean. Why there are Botany, and 
Chemistry, and Mineralogy. Why, if I can have a teacher that 
can help me a little to an insight into these, then I can get along. 

T. And I want more keys. I scarcely know enough to tell 
what, — but Algebra and Geometry. I should like a teacher that 
would give me a start in these matters. ‘Then there is Composi- 
tion. Father says that three quarters of the people cannot write a 
common letter in a pleasant and intelligible way. I should like to 
know how to write a letter. Well, Robert, how shall we make 
the most of school next winter? Let me have a little more of 
your advice. 

R. Here it is. Wash well, in the first place. Don’t be one 
of those who only wash the ends of their fingers and noses. They 
cannot study well. Wash all over, Thomas, then you can study. 
Work, saw, split wood ;—do anything that is necessary ;— play, 
run, and jump. These stupid fellows, they cannot study. And 
what rule was it that we read in the papers sometime ago? Can 
you remember it, Thomas ? 

T. Yes, yes; ‘One thing at atime.” 

R. That’s it, Thomas. You need not trim the midnight lamp. 
The best place for a scholar at midnight, I think, is the bed, — the 
best study, a nice sound sleep. 
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MUSICAL REVOLUTION IN SWITZERLAND. 
[ Abridged from the London Evangelical Magazine.] 


In the south-west of Switzerland, a Musical Revolution is rap- 
idly taking effect. Its object is to give a new direction to popular 
singing ; and its means may be found wherever there are persons 
willing to take a litle pains, and who can find a leader to give them 
a little instruction, and to guide their voices in singing the charms 
of their country and the praises of their God. Long was it thought 
that French Switzerland could not march with the German can- 
tons in vocal music. Long has the lake of Geneva heard little 
along its shores but coarse, vulgar, and obscene ballads. Lately, 
the students of Geneva and Lausanne have labored to counteract 
this evil, by composing, and endeavoring to circulate patriotic 
songs. The effort has been happily successful, but within a small 
circle. New methods have been adopted in many schools, to train 
the children tothe execution of hymns, with a fine and simple har- 
mony; and the effect has been so far pleasing. But something 
was wanted to reach the mass of the people ; and that, the kind- 
ness of providence has supplied. 

About two years ago, M. Kaupert, a Saxon gentleman, proposed 
to teach gratuitously the whole population of young and willing 
persons in any village or small town, to sing together. The ru- 
mor attracted considerable attention, and drew forth a variety of 
opinions. But soon his promises were realized, and all scepticism 
was silenced. At Morges and in the neighboring villages, concerts 
of the voice alone were heard, producing such a noble and simple 
harmony as no person in the whole country had before the least 
idea of. He was induced to extend his benevolent labors. He 
electrified, as it were, the whole side of the Lake down to Geneva. 
Everywhere, the Magician of Song was followed by crowds. 
The moral effect of this is beyond calculation. 

M. Kaupert commonly began in schools and other large rooms. 
Persons of all ages and of every rank in society flocked to these 
meetings. It was soon necessary to ask for the use of the churches ; 
and sometimes, large assemblies have been held in the open air. 
In the former places, hymns are sung ; and in the latter, songs, 
patriotic or descriptive, but all free from any immoral taint. 

His plan is, to trace in a simple and clear manner upon a large 
black board, the notes of each lesson; and he furnishes each one 
of his pupils with a card or paper, containing what he judges fit for 
each step of instruction. He usually succeeds in ten lectures, to 
qualify these vast masses to execute the simple and touching hymn 
or song in parts and full concert, enrapturing all who witness the 
scene, 
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In the introductory lectures, he strongly affects the imagination 
and the sensibility of his hearers, by his descriptions of the powers 
and the intention of music, to breathe noble and generous senti- 
ments, to harmonize the minds and hearts of men, to honor our 
country, to excite admiration of the works of God, and, as the 
highest point of all, to show forth his praises. — These large assem- 
blages follow his instructions, and catch his manner of execution 
with an enthusiasm perfectly astonishing. His kind manner and 
untiring patience have a great share in producing the effects which 
SO surprise us. 

The great and learned city of Geneva invited the musical phi- 
lanthropist to visit and charm its population. Some of the higher 
classes became alarmed; but in the result, they too were carried 
down the stream. Pastors, professors, magistrates, ladies of the 
first rank, persons the most distinguished for learning and science, 
were seen side by side with children and poor people, listening and 
learning. When the grand meeting took place, no church could 
receive the multitude, and they repaired to the Plein Palais, in 
number, four thousand singers. Here, however, the success did 
not answer expectation ; the wind acted unfavorably upon the vi- 
brations of the air, and perhaps the distance of the extremes made 
it impossible to keep time. But M. K. was loaded with expres- 
sions of admiration and thanks, and a medal was struck in honor 
of him: a mark of respect, which, in Switzerland, is never confer- 
red but upon what is judged to be in the highest order of merit. 

At Lausanne, his instructions were sought with universal avidity. 
Many who had been accustomed to spend their evenings in dissi- 
pation, began to employ them entirely in learning the new style of 
music. Children and their parents, all the schools, the professors 
and students of the college, servants and mistresses, workmen and 
masters, persons who had been the most opposed to each other, in 
religion and politics, the inhabitants of different villages distinguished 
by banners, — all were attracted, all seemed to be of one heart and 
soul. When the previous training was complete, a day was fixed 
for the grand concert. — More than two thousand singers arranged 
inthe great church, the noblest Gothic building in Switzerland ; 
the flags of villages and societies were tastefully arranged on an 
ivy-clad tower; the vast multitude who came to hear were dis- 
posed within and without : and then was sung a hymn and its air, 
of Luther’s composing, —simple, grave, noble. — But O the ef- 
fect!— No words can utter it!—The impression will never be 
forgotten, 

The happy fruits of this Musical Revolution show themselves 
almost everywhere. The people in the different places keep up 
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their singing meetings. In the summer evenings they are seen in 
the church-yard, or on the village-green. In the streets and on 
the roads, the ear of the passenger is met by the sweet sounds. In 
these groups we perceive some failures of execution, compared 
with the fine style when led by M. Kaupert ; but attention and 
practice will remedy them. 





THE TEACHER’S ALMANAC FOR DECEMBER. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Many teachers smile when we venture to speak of the importance of 
duly ventilating the school room; and some no doubt shrink back in 
disgust or horror, lest we should repeat to them the old story of the black 
hole at Calcutta. 

But if there are teachers to be found, —and undoubtedly there are, — 
who do not believe that breathing renders atmospheric air unfit for respi- 
ration at the rate of a gallon a minute, (as we have so often insisted,) 
we do not ask them at once to relinquish their scepticism; but we do 
ask them to make an experiment, and then reflect on the consequences 
of inhaling bad air for a longer period, and by lungs more tender than 
their own. 

Let them confine themselves in a small tight closet, or cask, holding 
just sixty gallons besides the space occupied by their own persons, and 
there remain exactly onehour. At first they will breathe with conside- 
rable freedom ; but after the lapse of sixty minutes, respiration will be 
more difficult. We do not ask them to continue in it longer than one 
hour, lest it should do their lungs permanent injury. 

Let teachers, then, look well to the purity of their school rooms. If 
they do not fear for themselves, let them at least fear for others. If 
they have no mercy on their own lungs, let them have mercy on those 
of the children committed by God and parents to their charge. Tem- 
perature is important ; but terrible as is the catalogue of evils which re- 
sult from its neglect, they are .*| to be named on the same day with 
poisoned lungs, and deranged vital organs, generally. The one is a 
mere attack upon the suburbs, or outposts of human existence, the other 
is destroying the citadel. 


THE EARTH. 


The world we inhabit is now wrapped in the gloom of winter. The 
vegetable kingdom as well as a part of the more highly elevated animal 
world is apparently sunk in death. How cold, how cheerless! But is 
this the end of so large a portion of the great Creator’s works! Will 
there be no renovation,—no cheerful resurrection? Yes; when the 
winds of a few wintry months have whistled over the temporary tomb 
of millions of organized beings, the “ powerful king of day,” returning 
from the chambers of the south, shall reanimate the slumbering tribes, 
restore the sleeping dead, and Nature shall once more put on her 
beautiful robes. 

48* 
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Even so is it with man. Though he sleep.not during the winter with 
the bat and the marmot, and the hedgehog, and the woodchuck, yet his 
long sleep must sooner or later, come. He must lie down in the grave 
to awake no more, till the Sun of Righteousness, rising in glorious 
strength, and awful majesty, shall rouse all who sleep, and animate them 
with new life. What teacher will fail occasionally to remind his pupils 
of this brighter and better resurrection ? 


THE HEAVENS. 


Aries is the constellation of the zodiac now immediately north of the 
Pleiades ; and east of Andromeda, is the constellation of Perseus. ‘The 
Whale may also be studied through this month. Jupiter will be 
visible during the evenings. Venus will become the morning star at the 
close of December. 





MISCELLANY. 


Epucation ConventTION at CINCINNATI. 


Tue third session of the “ Western Literary Institute, and College of 
Professional Teachers,” commenced at Cincinnati, on the 6th of October 
lasi, and continued in session four days. The following Lectures were 
assigned for the session. 

1, On the moral character and influence of Teachers; by Rev. J. Van 
Doren, Lexington, Ky. 

2. Aguinst the Classics and Mathematics as part of a scheme of general 
Education in this country ; by Thomas 8. Grimke, Esq., Charleston, 8. C. 

3. The influence of the regular study of the Bible on intellectual and 
moral improvement ; by Rev. W. H. MeGuffy, Oxford, Ohio. 

4. The best method of teaching the languages ; by W. Hopwood, M. A., 
Cincinnati. 

5. The application of prineiples to practice, in the various departments 
of physical science ; by Rev. E. Slack, Oxford, Ohio. 

6. Anatomy and Physiology, as a branch of study in Schools and Acade- 
mies ; by A. Kinmont, A. M. Cincinnati. 

7. The proper method of teaching Geography and History in connec- 
tion ; by J. L. Tracy, Esq., Lexington, Ky. 

8. Constitutional and Criminal Jaw, as a branch of study in schools and 
Academies , by B. Storer, Esq., Cinneinnati. 

9. College Discipline; by Prof. M. A. H. Niles, South Hanover, Ind. 

10. The nature and moral influence of Music; by W. Nixon, Esq., Pro- 
fessor of Music, Cincinnati. : 
is 11. Institutions for Teachers; by Rev. Dr. Beecher, Lane Seminary, 

hio. 

Besides the Lectures, several reports were to be made from Committees 
on topics mentioned in our last volume, at page 591. We have been una- 
ble to learn from the public papers, whether the lectures were all delivered ; 
though one was given which had not been announced, by E. D. Mansfield, 

sq.,on Mathematics. We find, however, that the meeting was well at- 
tended, the audience sometimes consisting of 1500 persons; and that the 
interest was greatly enhanced by a most able discussion, by Mr. Grimke, 
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and Mr. Kinmont, of the question, Whether the Classics ought to be stu- 
died as a branch of general Education : the former maintaining the nega- 
tive, and the latter the affirmative. These efforts of Mr. Grimke were 
among the last acts of his public life. He died in a day or two after the 
close of the Convention. 


Evenrne Epvucation Parry. 


On the evening after the “Western Literary Institute and College of 
Teachers” adjourned its late session at Cincinnati, Dr. Drake, of that city, 
threw open his doors to the Teachers present in the city, and to many other 
gentlemen, and a kind of Education party was convened. Here the con- 
versation turned almost solely on subjects connected with Education. 
Partly for the sake of ascertaining the opinions of the company on certain 
topics, and partly for amusement, many votes were taken on the questions 
which were agitated. The following are a few of the questions, with the 
results, 

What is the nativity of each individual comprising the company? En- 
gland, 7; New England, 27; New York, 8; New Jersey, 2; Pennsylva- 
nia, 9; Virginia, 3; North Carolina, 1; South Carolina, 2; Kentucky, 2; 
Ohio, 8.— 69. 

Has a spirit of emulation a favorable or unfavorable tendency, employed 
as a means to promote improvement among young persons ?— Affirma- 
tive 62; Negative 7. 

Is it expedient to employ the rod in restraining youth.— Affirm. 44; 
Neg. 25. 

How many pupils can one instruct to the best advantage ? — 30. 

Should the Bible be adopted as a school-book ?— Affirmative unani- 
mously. Should it be studied at particular times set apart for the purpose, 
or indiscriminately with other studies? At particular times. — One dis- 
senting voice. 

Should the study of the ancient classics be required as a necessary 
branch in our colleges and universities ? — Affirm. 32; Neg. 26; Neutral 6; 
several of the company having retired. Should the studies in regular in- 
stitutions be uniform, and all the students required to pursue the same 
course ? — Affirm. 28; Neg. 30. 

Should the study of mathematics be required in every regular institu- 
tion ?— Affirm. 36; Neg. 23. 

Should anatomy and physiology constitute a part of popular education ? 
— Affirm. 57; Neg. 1. 

Should the system of giving diplomas as now practised in colleges be 
abolished, and certificates substituted ?— Affirm. by a decided majority,— 
not counted. 

Should female education be confided exclusively to females ?— Affirm. 
5; Neg. 18. 

Should chemistry and natural philosophy be studied by females? — 
Affirm. 21; Neg. 3. 

Should the government of the teacher extend beyond the bounds of the 
school-room and sehool-yard ?— Affirm. 27; Neg. 5. 

At another meeting on a similar occasion, the question, Has the system 
of instituting printed questions in elementary school-books, a favorable or 
unfavorable tendency ? — Affirm. 8; Neg. 6; Neutral, 3. 


INSTRUCTION OF THE CoLoRED PopuULATION, 


Evening schools for adults. — We learn that the “ Association of Friends,” 
in Philadelphia, formed three years ago, of which a brief account was given 
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at page 284 of our third volume, continues to be the instrament of much 
geod to that class of the population for whom it was designed. It was the 
means of opening, in the autumn of 1833, two schools, one for men and 
the other for women. They commenced in October, and continued till 
the end of February last, and the female school till sometime in April. 
The male school had an average of thirty-five attendants during the win- 
ter, and the female of fifty ; making a total of 85. 

Renewed efforts have been made during the present autumn, in this 
sphere of Christian benevolence and right legislation. These efforts have 
resulted in the establishment of four schools, instead ef two; of which one 
half are for males, and the other half for females. 

Instruction for all Classes. — Efforts are making in Kentucky to form a 
State Association for the Religious and Moral Improvement of the colored 
population. The kinds of instruction proposed are, 1. Special preach- 
ing; 2. Oral instruction from the Bible, in something like Bible classes ; 
3. In places where the public sentiment will permit it, reading. The 
leaders in this movement adopt the principle, that slavery cannot be ter- 
minated peaceably in an oder manner than by the religious and moral 
instruction of the slaves themselves. 


Inptan AcapEmy, NEAR GeorGETOWN, Ky. 


This is under the superintendence of Col. Richard M. Johnson. It em- 
braces one hundred and forty pupils of all ages, from ten different tribes. 
Among them are Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, Pawnees, Winneba- 
goes, Sacs, Foxes, &c. &c. It is an affecting sight to see the youthful 
remnants of these once powerful tribes, as arranged two and two, they 
slowly march to and from their meals, with drums beating and colors fly- 
ing. Where are their proud ancestors, with iron frames and elastic 
nerves, who called the great valley “their own, their native land?” A 
few yp in the “ far west,” and these youths, are all that remain. 

Col. Johnson is said to receive $250 per annum for the instruction 
of each pupil. This amounts to an immense sum, which must leave 
a handsome profit. The lodging rooms are constructed of logs one 
story high, aoe differ not, except in their size, from the common dwellings 
of new settlers in Indiana and Illinois. The school house is also con- 
structed of logs, two stories high. By leaving out one log, and inserting in 
its place panes of glass, sufficient light is admitted. The school is furnished 
with philosophical and mathematical apparatus of the plainest kind. Four 
teachers and a superintendent control the school. The superintendent is 
the Rev. Mr. Henderson, of the regular Baptist Church. He is an intelli- 
gent and amiable man, deeply solicitous for the welfare of his interesting 
oa. The other teachers are respectable. The pupils are taught to 
sing by a native teacher. 

This school promises to be of solid utility to the young sons of the for- 
est who enjoy its privileges. It is desirable to see all the present buildings 
supplanted by large, airy, and convenient edifices like these of other lite- 
a institutions. This would have a vivifying influence on the students, 
and render them still more solicitous to introduce among their country- 
men, the arts and elegancies of civilized life. — Cincinnati Journal. 


American InstiITUTIONS. 


Dickinson College. — We have recently received a pamphlet, containing 
the I Address of the Rev. J. P. Durbin, Principal of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Penn. ; and another embracing the Statutes of the Col- 
lege, including the course of Studies, &c. The Address is rich in valua- 
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ble thought, on the general subject of Education, as well as replete with 
sound views in regard to college instruction and discipline. 

Dickinson College, under the direction of the new Principal, is to give 
the student a more extended course of instruction than formerly ; and to 
unite manual labor with study, A well organized grammar school is also 
to be connected with the college. There are to be seven professors, in- 
cluding the Principal, four of whom are already appointed. 

Willoughby University of Lake Erie.— This is an institution, recently 
incorporated, and to be located at Chagrin, 15 miles East of Cleaveland, 
Ohio. It is to consisi of three departments. 1. A Medical School, with 
six professors, who have all been designated, and the first course of lec- 
tures was to have commenced on the first Monday of November. 2. A 
male Collegiate Department. In this, four Professors are appointed. It 
is to be opened on the first Monday of April next. 3. The female Colle- 
giate Department, to be opened at the same time with the latter, under 
a competent female Professor. It is intended that the female Depart- 
ment shall not be inferior to any institution of the kind in America. 

New College. — The Manual Labor Academy of Maury county, Ken- 
tucky, which was opened in 1830 with seven pupils, has been formed into 
a College, under the name of Jackson College. The trustees own three 
hundred and ten acres, and three substantial brick buildings, with accommo- 
dations for seventy-two students ; and are now erecting other buildings. 
One hundred and sixty applications for admission have been made during 
the present year. ‘Two hours’ labor a day are required of each student, 
and seventy-five dollars in addition to this, will pay for his board and tui- 
tion. Donations are solicited for the purchase of a library, apparatus, 
the erection of a new college building, and the endowment of a protes- 
sorship. It is a point now conceded, that the West can be supplied with 
the means of instruction only by educating young men upon the spot. 

Steubenville Female Seminary.— The leading peculiarity of the Female 
Seminary at Steubenville, Ohio, is its large number of teachers, in propor- 
tion to the pupils. For while the latter seldom much exceed a hundred, 
the number of teachers is no less than twelve, besides three assistant teach- 
ers, three assistant pupils, and a matron; making in the whole, nineteen. 
This looks like making provision, —so far as the number of Instructors 
can go, — for female education. From the remarks appended to a Cata- 
logue which has been sent us, the course of instruction at the Seminary 
appears to be extended and thorough; and the moral influence very 
superior. 

Dayton Academic and Manual Labor Institution.— This institution, 
located at Dayton, Ohio, has been in operation one year, and with Pappy 
results. A considerable proportion of the students who have labored, 
have earned from thirty-six to fifty-five dollars; and the experience of 
this institution, thus far, goes to prove, unequivocally, that labor is benefi- 
cial to progress in literary pursuits; and instead of enervating the mind, 
serves to invigorate and quicken it. 


Boston Seminary.— A new literary institution has been proposed, in 
Boston, to go into operation as soon as sixty scholars can be obtained, the 
object of which is to give a liberal education to young men who are not 
destined to the professions, and who do not desire instruction in the an- 
cient languages. The latter, however, will be taught if desired. The 
whole control of the Seminary is to be vested in four teachers, or profes- 
sors, viz: a Teacher of History and Moral Philosophy, a Teacher of Mathe- 
matics and Natural History, a Teacher of English Literature and Compo- 
sition, and a Teacher of the Ancient Languages, 
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Epvucation 1n TENNESSEE. 


The following facts are interesting, because they serve to show that the 
subject of education is becoming popular in Tennessee. 

At the Annual Commencement of the University of Nashville, Oct. 1st, 
the following were four out of the five Orations delivered by the senior 
members of that Institution. “On the Inducements held out to youn 
men of talents,” by John P. W. Brown, of Ky.; “On the Union of Mora 
and Intellectual Culture,” by Jos. B. Hadden, of Ky.; “On the Power 
and Influence of Voluntary Associations,” by Le Roy D. Halsey, of Ala. ; 
and “On the Importance of rightly educating children,” by Andrew 
Ewing, of Tenn. 


CHARLESTON FREE Scuoots. 


We learn from the Carolina Gazette, of Charleston, S.C. that the sys- 
tem of Free Schools in two of the parishes in that city, embraces five 
schools, containing, in the whole, five hundred and thirty-eight children of 
both sexes, who are taught Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and the Ele- 
ments of Grammar and Geography. 


Examination oF TEACHERS. 


In the Kortland Observer, for Oct. 31st, we find a notice of the Inspec- 
torsof Common Schools for the town of Homer, N. Y., stating the day, 
hour, &c. when they will meet for the purpose of examining teachers. 
The notice closes with the following paragraph : — 


* ‘The Inspectors take this opportunity to observe to those who expect to 
be employed in the instruction of our district schools, and to trustees and 
proprietors of school districts, that an effort will be made by the Inspec- 
tors to elevate the standard of common school instruction in our town. 
They have come to the determination to license only those who, upon a 
most thorough examination, shall be qualified in every respect contem- 
plated by the laws for the regulation of common schools.” 


This is precisely the stand which has occasionally been taken within 
three or four years, in a few towns in New England, and which has often 
kindled a violent war with public sentiment. It is worthy of remark how- 
ever, for the encouragement of those who may take the same course here- 
after, that the Inspectors have usually come off victorious, in consequence 
of the change thus produced in public opinion. 





Femate Orpuan Asyium, In VirGINta. 


We learn from the Southern Religious Telegraph, that the Ladies of 
Virginia have lately obtained from the Legislature of that State, a char- 
ter for a Female Orphan Asylum ; and in pursuance of their plan, have 
erected a large and convenient edifice at Fredericksburg, to be used for 
that purpose. It is intended for destitute female orphans, without re- 
gard to party or sect ; and to be, in the largest sense of the term, a place 
of education. They would not only save them from the seductions and 
the miseries of vice, but would give them the advantages of maternal 
superintendence, a pure example, judicious instruction, and moral and 
religious influence. Such an effort is worthy of those whé have at- 
tempted it; and we cannot doubt that the warm heart and the open 
hand will be ready to second their laudable exertions. 
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CuHaTHaAM ACADEMY. 


We have received a Catalogue of the Trustees, Instructors, and Stu- 
dents of Chatham Academy, Savannah, Georgia. It consists of three 
Female Departments, — primary, junior, and senior;—an English De- 

rtment of Boys; a Classical and Mathematical Department; a French 

partment ; and a Drawing and Painting Department. There are one 
or more teachers or professors in each of these several Departments, and 
a Principal, who has the superintendence of the whole. The institution 
appears to be flourishing. The number of pupils is three hundred and 
fourteen ; of whom two hundred and three are females. The course of 
instruction appears, from the Catalogue, to be aes per and thorough ; 
but we see nothing in it very peculiar, except a liberal supply of teachers. 

The Young Ladies’ Lyceum, connected with the Institution, is highly 
interesting in its character and useful in its results. Its meetings are held 
on the first and third Saturdays of every month. The exercises are 
essays, lectures, the exhibition of specimens im nature and the arts, &c. 
Since February last, the Lyceum has collected a Library of one hundred 
and sixty-five volumes. The general influence of the Lyceum is repre- 
sented as thus far highly salutary. It has aided and assisted the regular 
school exercises; it has rendered not only the school, but their homes 
and boarding houses more pleasant; it has been the means of collecting a 
cabinet of specimens of plants, and minerals, and works of art; and by 
correspondence and exchange of specimens with other Lyceums and 
Schools, has also been a means both of very great pleasure and profit. 


Foreien Donations For LIBRARIES. 


The British Government have recently made the liberal donation of 80 
folio volumes to each of fifteen of the principal college libraries in the 
United States, and also to six other important city libraries, including the 
Atheneum, of Boston. These volumes contain a collection of ancient 
documents and state papers, recently printed by order of Parliament. 


Lirerary AND Historica, Society ofr QUEBEC. 


This Association will, on the last Thursday of April next, award 
“ four first prize silver medals, and four second prize silver medals,” to the 
best Essays which shall be presented, post paid in the usual manner, to 
the County Secretary before the 20th of February, on some subject to be 
selected from a list of subjects just published by the Society. 

This list embraces, 1. Literature and History ; 2. Natural History; 3. 
Science; 4, Arts. Under the first head, eighteen topics have been 
selected; under the second, six; the third, four; and the fourth, seven- 
teen. Two of the medals are to be given for the best essays under each 
of those four heads. The subjects, or topics are all truly Canadian ; but 
the prize productions may be in the English, French, or Latin language, 
and are open to all persons residing on the Continent, or Islands of North 
America, The list of topics is too long for this place; but we may men- 
tion among those on Literature and History, the civil and political history 
of Canada, its antiquities, geography and statistics, and language ; Indian 
oratory, the progress of literature, means of inducing the Indians to ap- 
ply themselves to agriculture, water color paintings of landscape scenery, 
and oil paintings of historical subjects. In Natural History, a catalogue 
of indigenous plants ; on the fishes of the St. Lawrence ; and on the mi- 
grations of the salmon. In Science, on the state of heat existing in living 
— and the best account of any unexplored river not less than fifty miles 
jong. 
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GarpvEN ScHoo.. 


A school in which boys will be taught gardening, agriculture, and rural 
economy, generally ; and girls, sewing, cookery, and domestic economy in 
all its details, is about to be established at Fordhook, Eng., by Lady Noel 
Byron. She has engaged a head master of the establishment, who is now 

” » Switzerland, to inspect the establishment of Fellenberg, at 

ofwyl. 


INSTITUTIONS OF VIENNA. 


A late New York Mirror gives a particular account of some of the insti- 
tutions of Vienna ; among which are the following. 

Polytechnic School.— This is designed to give “a practical Education 
for the trades, commerce, and manufactures.” It is divided into three de- 
partments, The first is preparatory, and resembles our high schools ; but 
the terms of tuition are only fifty cents a month. It occupies two years. 
The two other courses last but one year. In the manufacturing course, 
the principal study is chemistry, as applied to arts and trades generally. 
The school is under the direction of a Principal, who bas associated with 
hin thirty professors. 

Private Penitentiary.— To this institution, respectable parents are per- 
mitted to send, privately, for reformation, those children whom they are 
unable to govern at home. “The name of the family and pupil is kept a 
secret, and the culprits are returned after a proper time, disciplined with- 
out disgrace. Pride of character is thus preserved, while the delinquent 
is corrected.” 


EpvucaTion aT THE SAaNpwicuH IsLANDs. 


The number of natives of the Sandwich Islands, who were able to read 
with more or less facility in June, 1803, according to the Boston Recorder, 
was 





Kailua, 1,099 Kaluaaka, 500 
Kaawaloa, = 2,500 Honolulu, 3,100 
Hilo, 3,859 Waialua, 1,600 
Waimea, 3,000 Kauai, 2,977 
Lahaina, 1,818 

Wailuku, 731 Total, 20,184 


The amount of printing, during the year ending June, 1833, was 166,000 
copies, and 8,436,000 pages. The copies of books printed from the 
beginning of the mission have been 776,000 ; pages 33,501,800. About 
368 pages of new matter were added the past year, to the Sandwich Isl- 
ander’s Library, making the whole number of pages, 1,988. About 3,000 
geographies and 200 historical catechisms were bound in cloth. 

There is still a great deficiency of books adapted to schools. Select 
schools have been established at most of the stations, which are taught by 
the missionaries themselves. The first session of the High school at 
Lahaina, (of which mention was made in a former volume of this work,) 
commenced July 2d, 1833. In the course of the year, there were 91 
scholars in the school. Great embarrassments have been experienced for 
want of school books. 
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Crass Boox or ANATOMY AND Puysio.noey. 


The Executive Committee of the American Lyceum have extended 
until May, 1835, the time for receiving communications from competitors 
for the prize of three hundred dollars, which the Society have offered for 
the best Text Book for the use of Schools, on Human Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. The following gentlemen are the committee to award the pre- 
mium: Dr. J. Kearney Rodgers and Dr. John D. Russ, of New York; 
Dr. John C, Warren, of Boston; Dr. Samuel Harris, of Philadelphia, and 
Rey. Thomas H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, Conn. 





Tue Rupiments or GEOGRAPHY AND THE Picture System. 


In the last article of Y, on the use of pictures, a sentence was added 
which escaped the Editor’s notice, in which the writer alludes to the 
“ Rudiments of Geography,” and ascribes to Mrs. Willard, in connection 
with the Editor, the introduction of pictures into that work. It is proper, 
therefore, to state that the “Rudiments” was in press before Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s plan was known to its author, and that a few slight alterations only 
were made at her suggestion—that a part of the copy-right was transfer- 
red to Mrs. Willard, not on account of any share in its authorship, but 
because it contained principles and methods which that lady had also 
adopted, and whose separate publication she was thus induced to relin- 
quish,* and particularly that the introduction ef pictures did not form a 
part of her original plan. For this feature of the work, especially, the 
author alone is responsible, and indeed is perfectly ready to answer. He 
agrees both with X and Y in believing the use of pictures, not only allowa- 
ble, but indispensable to thorough instruction in many branches of know- 
ledge, and highly useful in impressing facts and truths upon the young 
mind. He has acted on the principle that every engraving is valuable 
which will give more distinct ideas of the subject illustrated, or fix it 
more deeply in the mind ; but he cannot consent that this opinion should 
be adduced to sanction the introduction of pictures as a mere trick of 
trade, to promote the sale of a work, or as an expedient to give circula- 
tion to a useless, pointless tale, without regard to their significance or 
accuracy. He is obliged to defer to a future occasion a full exhibition of 
his views.—Tue Eprror. 

* The system of modern geography here presented to the public contains that method; yet 
strange as it may appear, Mr. Woodbridge originated and wrote it.”-—‘* Mr. Woodbridge has also 


relinquished a part of a copy-right obtained solely by his invention and industry.”—Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s Preface to the Rudiments. 





Statistics of the Blind. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statistics oF THE Biinp. 


Dr. Russ, the Principal of the Asylum for the Blind, in New York, favored 
us some time since with the following remarks on the number of these unfor- 
tunate individuals for whom public benevolence ought to provide. They have 
been accidentally laid aside, and deferred, after being sent to the printer; but 
we hope they may serve to excite and direct public attention on this subject. 


“Tam very sorry not to have it in my power to comply with your 
request in relation to the Statistics of the Blind ; but I believe we have 
as yet no data upon which anything but a conjecture can be hazarded 
in regard to the relative proportion of cases of congenital, or original 
blindness to those in which it is the result of subsequent disease ; or as 
to the ratio of yearly increase. My friend, Dr. Howe, will probably be 
able to furnish you with all the information that can at present be ob- 
tained, and I take the liberty to refer you to him.* My own opinion, 
(and I would be understood as expressing merely an opinion) is that 
congenital blindness bears about the same proportion to the population, 
as does congenital deafness. The proportion of the blind from all 
causes, however, is I believe in this State at least one tenth greater. 

About one eighth of the whole number are capable of receiving in- 
struction. Admitting this to be a correct estimate, and it is certainly a 
low one, this State will supply us with from 120 to 130 pupils. Assuming 
seven years as the ordinary term of pupilage, the natural increase dur- 
ing that period may be computed at 30. At the expiration of seven 
years, probably not more than one half the pupils will be qualified to 
support themselves out of the Institution. The other half, though they 
may be, by the economy of an institution, enabled to earn their living as 
inmates, would not probably do this, when thrown upon the world; so 
that an institution for the blind must almost necessarily become a per- 
manent Asylum, to at least a portion of its pupils. 

Viewing the subject in this light, New York, alone, will probably fur- 
nish 90 pupils, 30 of which will continually need instruction. New Jer- 
sey will probably supply from 12 to 15 more, so that we can, I think, 
safely calculate on one hundred pupils from the two States. This, I 
conceive, will be as many as can be profitably or advantageously in- 
structed or employed in one establishment. Should the number be 
materially increased, the limited number of trades or occupations in 
which the blind can be profitably employed would force so many into 
the same occupation, (as is the case, I understand, to a limited extent at 
the present time in Edinburgh) that much difficulty would be experi- 
enced in effecting sales of these manufactures. I am therefore of opinion, 
that one institution for every 2,500,000 inhabitants will be no more than 
is required, — which will give about six to the United States. 


* For Dr. Howe’s opinion, see Annals of Education, Dec. 1833. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Universal History, in twenty-four books, translated from the German of 
John Von Muller. In four vols. 12mo. Boston: Cottons and Barnard. 1834. 


Good's Book of Nature, abridged from the original work; adapted to the 
reading of Children and Youth; with Questions for the use of Schools, and 
Illustrations from original designs. Boston: Allen and Ticknor. 1834. 
Square 16mo. pp. 224. 


The Intellectual and Practical Singing Book; embracing the elements of 
Vocal Music, and a Selection of Pleasing and Popular Tunes, designed for the 
use of Beginners, particularly the Children connected with the Sunday Schools 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; also, for Teachers and Sunday Schools in 
general. By Charles Dingley. New York: N. B.Holmes. 15834. pp. 30. 


The Third Class Reader. Designed for the Use of the Younger Classes in 
the Schools of the United States. By B. D. Emerson, Late Principal of the 
Adams Grammar School, Boston. Boston: Russell, Odiorne and Metcalf. 
Is34. 18mo. pp. 160. 


Remarks on the Classical Education of Boys. By a Teacher. Boston: 
Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1834. 18mo. pp. 120. 


The Mother's Friend ; or, Familiar Directions for Forming the Mental and 
Moral Habits of Young Children. New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. 1834. 18mo. pp. 240. 


The Constitutional Class Book ; being a brief exposition of the Constitution 
of the United States, designed for the use of the Higher Classes of Common 
Schools. By Joseph Story, L. L. D. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 166. 

The Father's Book ; or, Suggestions for the Government and Instruction of 
Young Children, on principles appropriate to a Christian country. By Theo- 


dore Dwight, Jr. Springfield; G. & C. Merriam. 1834. 12mo. pp. 200. 
The Teacher's Gift, for 1834. Boston: Brown & Peirce, 


The Class Book of Anatomy ; designed for Schools ; explanatory of the first 
principles of Human Mechanism, as the basis of Physical Education. By 
Jerome V. C. Smith,M. D. Boston: Allen & Ticknor. 1834. 12mo. pp. 280. 

The School Song Book ; adapted to the School,.Room. Written for Ameri- 


can Children and Youth, by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Editor of the Ladies’ Maga- 
zine, &c. Boston: Allen & Ticknor. 1834. 18mo. pp. 72. 


Manual of the Boston Academy of Music, for Instruction in the Elements of 
Vocal Music, on the system of Pestalozzi. By Lowell Mason, Professor in the 
Academy. Boston : Carter, Hendee & Co. 1834. 18mo. pp. 236. 


Berquin’s Childrens’ Friend. 4 vols, 18mo. Munroe & Francis. 


The Youth's Letter Writer; or, the Epistolary Art made plain and easy to 
Beginners through the Example of Henry Moreton. By Mrs. John Farrar, 
author of “Congo in Search of his Master,” “The Childrens’ Robinson 
Crusoe,” &c. New York: R. Bartlett and P. Rayner. 1834. 

A New Grammar of the English Language. Second Edition. Corrected, 
enlarged, and prepared for use in Academies and Schools. Boston : Russell, 
Odiorne & Metcalf. 1834. 12mo. pp. 124. 

Grammatical Pioneer ; or, Rational Instructor. Analytical Grammar; con- 
taining the Principles of the English Language, arranged in Progressive Order, 
and Illustrated by Appropriate Examples. By W. Snyder. Winchester : 
E. W. Robinson. 1834, 12mo. pp. 164. 

49 
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_ Lessons in Greek ; a familiar Introduction to the Greek Language as a liv- 
ing Tongue. By Theodore Dwight, Jr. Springfield: G.& C. Merriam. 1833. 
12mo. pp. 104. 


The Young Man’s Guide. Third Edition. Boston: Lilly, Wait, Colman 
& Holden. 1834. 18mo. pp. 354. 


The Young Ladies’ Assistant in Drawing and Painting. By Maria Turner, 
author of Rudiments of Drawing and Shadowing Flowers. Cincinnati: Corey 
& Fairbanks. 1834. 12mo. pp. 72. 

The House I live in. Part1. The Frame. For the use of Families and 
Schools. By William A. Alcott. Boston: Lilly, Wait, Colman & Holden. 
1834. 18mo. pp. 144. 

A Compendium of Natural Philosophy, adapted to the use of the General 
Reader, and of Schools and Academies. By Denison Olmsted, A M., Profee- 
sor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Yale College. New Haven: 
H. Howe. Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. 1833. 


Mental Culture ; or, the Means of Developing the Human Faculties. By J. 
L. Levison. Boston: Allen & Ticknor. 1834. 12mo. pp. 24. 

Outlines of Human Physiology ; designed for the use of the higher classes in 
Common Schools. By George Hayward, M.D. Boston: Marsh, Capen & 
Lyon. 1834. 12mo. pp. 217. 
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